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The United Fruit Company Today 


Victor M. Cutter brings to New England an understanding 
of Latin-American countries such as no other man possesses 


Ir is impossible to mention 
the Unirep Fruir Com- 
PANY’S activities in the tropics 
without bringing into view 
Victor M. Cutter, President 
of the Company. 

The next time you eat a 
banana, think of the young 
man who, just entering his 

5 twenties, went into Costa 

Victor M. ° ; 

Catter Rica as a timekeeper, and 
spent his first night far from 
friends in a little native hut with the groans 
of a man dying of fever keeping him awake 
until early in the morning, when they finally 
ceased. His first night there brought in the 
shape of death a grim example of the risks he 
was taking. Then, if you like adventure, read 
the book entitled “The Banana,” by Philip 
Keep Reynolds. It reads like an Arabian 
Nights tale. 

During the time the UNrrep Fruit Com- 
PANY was being organized, Mr. Cutter was 
working his way through Dartmouth. He 
was born in Dracut, Massachusetts, the son of 
a market gardener, and received his early 
education at the Pawtucket Grammar School 
at Lowell and at the High School in the 
same city. 

By the time he had received his degree at 
Dartmouth and completed a_ post-graduate 
course in the Tuck School of Administration 
and Finance, he had so earned the esteem of 
the faculty that the secretary of the Business 
School sent Mr. Preston a letter putting forth 
the unusual qualifications of this young man. 
This was in 1904, and the letter helped him 
to an interview with an official of the Com- 
pany, with the result as mentioned above. As 
timekeeper on Buffalo Farm in the Zent Dis- 
trict of Costa Rica, this “big human fellow”, 
as Bruce Barton, the noted writ 


er calls him, 


@ Extracts from an article 
in “Mail Facts”, a publica- 
tion of the Boston Envelope 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


cultivation. Shortly he was made overseer 
of the plantation, a promotion earned through 
his ability to work out problems which were 
then constantly occurring. He had malaria 
and recovered. He had it again and recovered 
a second time. And during all this he in- 
stalled aerial tramways for carrying bananas 
and busied himself in experimental work in 
cultivation. Another promotion followed and 
he was made Superintendent of the entire 
Zent District, consisting of a dozen big farms 
with fifty white employees and hundreds of 
negroes and Costa Rican laborers under him. 
At the age of twenty-four he found himself 
with a real man-size assignment. All that 
was asked of him was results; distance pre- 
cluded the idea of much interference, or help 
either, from home. 

In two years his success here led to further 
promotion. He took up the task of developing 
Guatemala, and here came the first evidences 
of his absolute regard in every particular for 
his workers. When he left for Guatemala, 
500 negroes gathered their belongings and 
their families together and followed him. 
They didn’t have jobs there; they didn’t have 
any assurance of work. They didn’t want 
any. They knew “Mistah” Cutter would 
take care of them. For seven years he worked 
here, and turned the jungles of Guatemala 
into the most profitable tracts owned by the 
Company. Honduras came next under his in- 
fluence and understanding of the tropics and 
banana culture. 


Made Vice President of Company 


In 1917, when made Vice President in 
charge of Tropical Divisions, Mr. Cutter 
brought right into headquarters the very ¢s- 
sence of the tropics in the physical, humani- 


tarian, and business sense. Upon the death of 


ton, in 1924, Mr. Cutter became 
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President, and thus the biggest reward for 
conscientious and able service became his. 


A Veritable Empire-Builder 


Mr. Cutter, since 1904, has been in the 
business of empire-building. He spent years 
in the field in command of an ebony-skinned 
army armed with machetes with which to sub- 
due the jungles—a Napoleon in the modern 
sense, instead of conquering peoples, he con- 
quered the lands whose very fertility had held 
the people powerless in their tentacles of rank 
growth, 

He, at the very front of his fighting forces, 
saw the land transformed; saw installation of 
sewerage systems, telegraph and_ telephone 
lines, electric light plants, water works, laun- 
dries, hospitals; made possible the building 
of habitable homes for his “soldiers”, and saw 
them thrive under sanitary conditions and 
through the fruitfulness of their labors. 

He engaged in every activity known in the 
construction of civic centres in nationalized 
life. 

Today his “army” totals almost 70,000 
men. His Great White Fleet, composed of 
the specially constructed vessels for banana 
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carrying and tourist travel, the finest of their 
kind in the world, number over ninety. The 
Company owns cight modern hospitals, cost- 
ing more than a quarter of a million dollars, 
and it spends annually more than another 
quarter of a million dollars for sanitation. In 
its hospitals, medical research is constantly 
carried on by laboratory experts who are per- 
forming a service to mankind. ‘This company 
has also been called the “biggest farmer in the 
world”. It owns more than 30,000 head of 
cattle and 11,000 draught animals. 

And all this in the space of twenty-nine 
years, 

New Englanders own over 70 per cent. of 
the stock in this company, so it may be said 
that this gigantic business is another evidence 
of modern New England's enterprise. Fur- 
thermore, it is said that this stock has earned 
an average of 33 per cent. a year for its owners 
during twenty years. 

We have attempted to span the life of a 
man now in his middle forties. It is impos- 
sible to do justice to a career so varied and 
colorful in such short space, but the record of 
accomplishment is such—the subject so enter- 
taining—that it is with regret that we must 
leave only a sketch before you. 


Costa Rican Balsa 
By F. A. Tenny 


Superintendent, Siquirres District 


The author has handled the cultivation of balsa for several 
years. In this article he discusses not only its cultivation, 
but its uses and possibilities as well 


B ALSA, or Ochroma lagopus, its botani- 
cal name, is one of the lightest woods known, 
It is very common in the West Indies and 
Central America. When first discovered by 
Spanish colonists the woud was being used by 
the Indians in the construction of rafts; hence 
the name “balsa”, which is Spanish for “raft”. 

Balsa is used extensively in the manufacture 
of buoyancy and insulation products, such as 
life-boats, hydroplane pontoons, and stream- 
lining of struts and braces in airplanes, for 


which, because of its porous structure, it is 
well adapted. It is lighter than cork and is 
soft and spongy. It has a specific gravity of 
-12 to .30 and weighs from 744 to 12 pounds 
per cubic foot. 

Although it is sometimes found in the for- 
ests, balsa is a second-growth tree. In its 


natural state it attains when fully grown a 
height of about 70 feet and a trunk diameter 
of some 30 inches. It may be distinguished by 
its smooth bark of mottled white and grey, 
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Two year old balsa in Guacimo Farm 


which is entirely free of parasites. It has 
large, solitary leaves—especially large on the 
young trees—and a very conspicuous fruit, not 
unlike cotton balls, but considerably larger. 
In Costa Rica the flowering of the tree usually 
commences in the month of February. When 
the fruit matures and before it bursts, it greatly 
resembles a rabbit's-foot, and it is undoubtedly 
from this similarity in appearance that the 
word “lagopus” in the botanical name is de- 
rived. The pods, which burst during the 
months of March and April, contain a very 
fine silky cotton. ‘There is no demand for 
this cotton in the manufacture of textiles, 
probably because of its short staple. It is, 
however, used locally for mattresses, pillows 
and upholstering in general. When the pods 
burst, the cotton, in which the seeds are envel- 
oped, falls to the ground. The seeds, which 
resemble small grape seeds, are propagated by 
being carried by the wind on the cotton to 
which they adhere—though seldom more than 
one seed remains on each piece of cotton, The 
seed germinates immediately on reaching 
clean ground. Germination takes from eight 
to ten days. Frequently, however, fallen seed 
will lie suspended in grass or bush for a con- 
siderable period without germinating. One 
can, therefore, readily understand why the 
burning of an area is usually sufficient to start 
a dense growth of balsa. From 100 pounds 
of cotton, 10 to 12 pounds of seed may gener- 


ally be obtained. 


Balsa grows rapidly. During the first five 
or six years it may attain a trunk diameter of 
60 to 75 cm. and an average increase in 
thickness of 12 to 13 cm. per year. In height 
it may attain 16 to 20 meters in five or six 
years. The maximum size of the tree may be 
reached in ten years, but the wood at this age 
would be worthless commercially, since light- 
ness is essential, and as the tree ages the wood 
loses its porous property. The balsa of com- 
merce is for the most part obtained from trees 
of rapid growth—either natural or cultivated 
—of from four to six years. 


‘Da E cultivation of balsa is as yet in its in- 
fancy. It was first practiced in Costa Rica 
during the war, when it appeared that the 
supply of good natural growth balsa would 
not meet the demand over an extended period. 
Uncertain how long hostilities would last, the 
Untrep Frurr Company started cultivating 
on an extensive scale around the vicinity of 
Guacimo, where balsa is found at its best. In 
order to obtain the very best wood possible, a 
number of experimental plots were planted 
with seed obtained from various locations in 
Costa Rica, Jamaica and other sources. To 
date the Guacimo balsa has been found su- 
perior in both lightness and texture. 

Balsa occurs most frequently in the lowlands 
and foot-hills, though rarely, if ever, where 
the soil is at all affected by brackish or salt 
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water. It has not been discovered at altitudes 
higher than 1,000 meters above sea level. It 
grows best in loamy soil, in perfectly drained 
aAT@AaS, 

The method of cultivation is similar to that 
The land is cleaned, 


Feb- 


follows 


of other tropical plants. 


felled and burned during January and 
Then 
The best 


lining 20 x 


ruary. Burning is essential. 


results have 
20. Wider 
results in trees of much limb- 
the 


lining and planting. 
been obtained by 
planting usually 
spread 
Furthermore, the from the 
that trunk, 
SESE rem i pa Wy 

planting produces a tall tree of small girth. 


and consequent knots in wood, 


wood limbs is 


harder than from the Closet 
The ideal is a straight tree with as few limbs 
as possible. The young trees must be cared 


for during a period of two years: this con- 
sists of cleaning the bush and circling around 
the young plants until they outgrow the weeds 
and Cuts machetes and 
implements must be closely guarded against. 
inflicted on the young 


often the starting-point of decay. 


vines. trom other 


as a wound tree is 

From five to six years after planting, the 
trees are ready for felling. 
suitable 


hauled 


Logs are cut into 


lengths—from 7 to 14 feet—and 


by oxen to the railroad, whence they 


Six year old balea in Bananito 


North Farm ‘ 


are conveyed to the mills. It is necessary to 
supply logs to the mills as freshly cut as pos- 
sible, as the wood is very perishable when ex- 
If kept too long it is affected 
by borers and becomes discolored. Exposed to 


the action of the sun, it is liable to split at the 


posed to decay . 


time of sawing. 

Merchantable 
lumber to the extent of 5,000 board feet per 
acre would be considered an especially fine 
yield, one seldom obtained, in fact; 2,500 feet 
per acre would be considered a fair average; 


Production varies greatly. 


while in many instances Costa Rican planta- 
tions have failed to yield over 1,200 feet. 
From the point of view of the producer, the 
tuture of the balsa business depends on the de- 
mand for this wood. That balsa can be cul- 
tivated successfully has been proven, and suit- 
able lands are available over large areas. At 
the present time, the demand is limited and 
Only 
the best wood is accepted and there is con- 


the requirements are very stringent. 
siderable waste of wood of inferior grade or 
small size. Efforts have been made to work 
up a market for “hogged” material for in- 
sulation purposes similar to those for which 
granulated cork but to date 
these efforts have been unsuccessful. 


is being used, 


La Perla Perdida 


By J. F. Carter 


The Overseer of Eskimo Farm, Guatemala, escorts Miss 
Emma-Lindsay Squier, the noted authoress, on an expe- 
dition to Flores, “The Lost Pearl” 


\ \ HEN on my way to British Hon- 


duras with my chief, Mr. Kuylen, Superin- 
tendent of Los Andes District, for a short 
business trip, we received instructions to meet 
a “lady archaeologist” in Belize. On making 
inquiry, we found that she wished to journey 
to Flores, in Petén, to look over the Maya 
ruins in that region. Unfortunately, no one 
here had met her, so we were unable to gather 
particulars regarding her. It did not sound 
any too good to me when I was told I would 
have to accompany her as escort, for naturally 
I formed a mental picture of a person well 
on in years, rather mannish; in fact the last 
type of person one would want on a bush 
trail. However, it was all in the day’s work. 
So, having made our short trip, we returned 
to Belize in time to meet my future traveling 
companion. 

Here I got my first shock, for on seeing 
Miss Emma-Lindsay Squier, the lady in ques- 
tion, | immediately went to the other ex- 
treme, wondering how such a charming and 
apparently fragile lady could possibly make a 
hard trip into the bush, far away from the 
comforts of civilization. But during the next 
few days, while, thanks to Mr. Freeman's 
efforts, Miss Squier was being put in touch 
with everyone who could give her informa- 
tion as to road conditions, etc., I observed her 
closely and concluded she was game for any- 
thing. 

Mr. Kuylen gave us valuable advice re- 
garding camp equipment, supplies and road 
camps, so I had nothing to do but trail along 
and make notes for future use. We were 
fortunate in securing a guide who had been to 
Flores before, and in chartering the only suit- 
able motor boat on the river. The Canada 
was of the tunnel type, specially built to navi- 
gate shallow rivers and just large enough to 
allow our hammocks to be slung diagonally 
from the roof supports. 


Leaving Belize about 11:00 P. M. on a 
‘Tuesday, we started on our long trip up the 
river. 1 awoke at dawn, and found to my 
disgust that there was not a mirror in the 
party; from then on I had to use the top of 
a razor case for a shaving mirror. 

At about 6:00 o’clock we had breakfast. 
As the river was now picturesque, we climbed 
onto the roof, where we had an uninterrupted 
view of a series of rapids through which we 
were about to be hauled. The water bounded 
down between huge rocks so fast that it did 
not seem possible we could get through. Of 
course, our engine alone was powerless to 
push us up, so a large cable was carried up 
the river as far as possible and fixed to a tree, 
while the other end was passed around a 
small capstan on the bow of the boat. Then, 
with the engine working at full speed—two 
of the crew working the capstan and two 
more armed with long poles to keep us off the 
rocks—we made our way up the river inch 
by inch. It was slow, hard work, but the 
crew, with the natural cheerfulness of the 
Carib, still found time to entertain us with 
music from instruments they had brought 
with them. 

All day long and far into the night we 
made our way up the river, sometimes at a 
fair speed, sometimes only an inch at a time. 
Meanwhile, my companion and I enjoyed 
the scenery from the roof. Here it was, how- 
ever, that my hair started to turn gray, for 
Miss Squier—whether from sheer good spirits 
or from a desire to startle me, I never dis- 
covered— insisted upon swinging from every 
low branch under which we passed, while the 
boat glided beneath her. 

For those who like nature undisturbed by 
man, this river is perfect. After the first 


twelve hours, few people or shacks are seen. 
At times we passed a lone motor boat on its 
way down to Belize, with a string of pit- 
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pans in tow, each loaded with a cargo of 
chicle. At 1:00 A. M. we tied up at the 
bank, and, starting again at dawn, we arrived 


at Cayo early in the afternoon. 


Cayo is a small town in British Hon- 
duras, at the farthest point up the Belize 
River navigable with motor boats. It stands 
on hills overlooking a beautiful stretch of the 
river, Disembarking, we called on the Dis- 
trict Commissioner, who gave us a letter to 
the Corporal of Police in Banque Viejo, in- 
structing him to give us all necessary help. 
We looked over the town, and then engaged 
a car to carry us the nine miles to Banque, 
where we arrived just before dark. After 
changing clothes, we dined at the house of a 
Mexican, while our guide looked after the 
mules and horses, preparing for the next stage 
of our journey, 

At dinner we met an old Indian, Orbano 
Patt, who, being a student and, therefore, mis- 
understood by his people, had been turned 
out of his tribe vears ago and had settled in 
British Honduras. He was full of tales of 
the old Mayas, and gave Miss Squier much 
desired information. After dinner we at- 
tended a dance. We also spent some time 
on the river banks, enjoying the beauty of 
the night. 

Although we were up at dawn, breakfast- 
ing and making up the packs took until 7:30 
A. M. By 8 o'clock we were on our way to 
what, for us, was the unknown. Our train 
consisted of three saddle horses, one saddle 
mule, three pack mules, a guide, and a helper. 
Having crossed the border into El Petén 
about half an hour later, we entered a vil- 
lage situated on a river bank. We crossed 
this stream in a large flat barge fixed to a 
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How the chicle comes to market. 
Pitpan (or dugout) used for trans- 
porting the crude gum from the 
forest to warehouse in Belize 


A marimba selection in the streets 
of Cayo. Were it not for the ba- 
nana plants in the background, the 
look of deep concentration and rapt 
attention apparent on the faces of 
players and spectators might sug- 
gest that the air being rendered 
was, “Yes, We Have No Bananas!” 


Ascend- 
ing the hill on the opposite side, we arrived 
at the Custom House of Fallabon, where all 


cable extending from bank to bank. 


packs were examined. We were held up for 
about an hour, but had no trouble at all. 

The trail was good, being fairly open and 
dry, but it was easy to see from the marks in 
the hardened mud how bad it must be during 
the rains. The nature of the vegetation 
changes constantly; otherwise, there is little 
of interest, as there are only a few places 
from which one can get a view of the coun- 
try. Every few miles we saw traces of camps 
used during the wet season when it is im- 
possible to make more than a short journey 
each day. 

Having covered about 23 miles, we arrived 
at Yaxha, a village between two lakes, shortly 
before dark. Here we were given the school- 
house for quarters, and owing to the numbers 
of insects that fell from the roof we had our 
mosquito nets put up for the first time. After 
dinner with the head man of the village, we 
found we had picked up many ticks, large 
and small, and a swim became the most press- 
ing need. 

Next morning we made an early start, since 
no reliable information was to be had concern- 
ing the length of the next stage. Orchids 


of common variety abound in this district, 
and the ride being very beautiful, we fre- 
quently let our guide and pack mules get far 
ahead—so much so that in the afternoon we 
lost them. We spent the best part of an 
hour on the banks of a small lake some 200 
yards from the trail. Then, suddenly finding 
ourselves on a high ridge between two lakes, 
we were again in no hurry to move on. 
Eventually, winding along the shore of the 
larger lake, we came to a village. Being in- 
formed there that we still had six miles to go, 
we pushed on with all speed. Arriving at 
Ixluc at dusk, we were too pleased at being 
met with an unlimited supply of hot coffee to 
bother about such things as packs. But our 
guide, who had arrived some time earlier, 
had already sent men to look for them. They 
had taken the wrong road, and arrived an 
hour or so later. 

Ixluc, on the shore of Lake Peteén, is a 
permanent chicle camp, and has been well 
equipped, so we enjoyed comforts unexpected 
in the bush. After an enjoyable evening with 
our admirable host, we retired early so as to 
be fresh for the last lap on our way to Flores, 


Ix the morning our host took us to Flores, 
15 miles up the lake, by motor boat. , 

We found that Lake Petén is about 
18 miles long, and that it winds 
about among the hills which rise 
sharply along one side. We cruised 
for about two hours without seeing 
anything of particular interest or 
beauty. Our surprise was, there- 
fore, all the greater when, rounding 


The sinuous upper reaches of the 
Belize River with a patch of rapids 
in the foreground 
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Little less exciting than an episode 
of the expedition of the Argonauts 
of old is this glimpse of the “Can- 
ada” idling on the banks of the 
Belize River with lush impenetrable 
tropical vegetation in the back- 
ground 


a bend, we got our first view of 
Flores, “The Lost Pearl.” Built on 
a small hill rising from the lake is 


this perfect little town. No photo- 
graphs can do it justice, for much of its charm 
is due to the coloring of its buildings and sur- 
roundings. 

Landing, we made our way to the office of 
the Jefe Politico, Colonel Miguel Ydigoras 
Fuentes, to whom Miss Squier had letters of 
introduction. As it was Sunday, he was not 
at his office, and we were sent to his home. 
He received us warmly, insisted on putting us 
up for as long as we wished to stay, placed the 
town at our disposal, and proceeded to give us 
what to me was the most strenuous day of my 
life. 

Arriving at 
than four calls before lunch, during one of 


11 o'clock, we made no less 


which Miss Squier collected much valuable 
information from original old Spanish books 
and documents. We had a much-needed lunch 
at the “Club”, after which we returned with 
our host to his home. Here we met a Mr. 
and Mrs. Mellin, who had just arrived from 
the bush. With hardly enough time to digest 
our food, we were rushed off to see a proces- 
From there we were taken 
to the mainland to attend a football match 
with the Colonel as referee. 


sion of flowers. 


Having lost a 


package of cigarettes to Miss Squier on the re- 
sult of the match, we returned to find that a 
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special dinner had been arranged for the bene- 
fit of the four visitors. We sat around the 
table until about 9:30 P. M. Then, with- 
out even being given a chance to change from 
our bush clothes, we were hustled off to a 
dance. Protests were useless—we were 
strangers and were not expected to carry 
around an elaborate outfit, etc. For my part, 
I did not care to mention that the desire of 
my life was to remove a few stray ticks. 


We were glad to rest and receive visitors 
the following morning and afternoon. We 
had an early dinner and a moonlight party 
on the lake. A large canoe driven by an out- 
board motor held our party of ten, two boys, 
and a victrola. The night was clear and the 
moon brilliant. Flores, softened by the moon- 
light, looked more like a dream city than a 
place in which people were actually living. 

I do not know at what time we returned, 

but the dance to which we had been invited 
was over, so our host, having seen us to our 
rooms, locked up the house and retired. A 
few moments later, Miss Squier, hearing soft 
strains of music in the distance and realizing 
that it was probably some “lad of the town” 
playing beneath the window of his beloved, 
decided to investigate. She summoned me 
and we discovered the only way we could get 
out of the house was through the window in 
her room. So through the window we went. 
We succeeded in tracing the music to its 
source, and enjoyed it from the shadow of a 
wall. Upon its termination, we concluded 
that the only way we would ever see the 
town was by doing so at once. This we did, 
returning via the window at about 2:30 
A. M. 
The following morning the Colonel, know- 
ing nothing of our escapade, aroused us early 
in order to visit the ruins at Tayasal, with 
him as guide, Tayasal must have been a large 
city in the long past days of its glory. The 
view from the top of the ruins is indescribable. 
Far below, floating on a sheet of jade green 
water, lies Flores. Dotting the landscape are 
many other islands, some of them inhabited 
but all, nevertheless, in a natural state. 

After lunch, escorted by six soldiers carry- 
ing lanterns, string, one rifle, one machete, 
and two sacks of water coconuts, we started 
for the mainland. In half an hour we ar- 
rived at the caves of Hokotz Tsim Nah. 
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These caves run sharply down from the base 
of the foothills. They are cool and dark, 
with dozens of branch passages, many of 
which are so low that we had to pass through 
them on hands and knees, only to find that 
they opened out again into vast natural 
vaulted chambers. Having spent some time 
wandering about, we reluctantly decided to 
return above ground, This we did by re- 
winding the string. 

On reaching the shore of the lake, we 
found that the Colonel had not as yet re- 
turned for us, so we decided to cross to Flores 
by the public pontoon. And hereby hangs a 
tale. 


To understand the matter fully, it is neces- 
sary to point out that this pontoon is a large 
flat-bottomed barge, capable of carrying up to 
25 mules and their packs at one time. It is 
fixed by a ring to a steel cable running from 
the town to the mainland. Sitting comfort- 
ably on the floor, we were pulled slowly across 
by the soldiers, while we speculated on the 
possibility of being able to make the town be- 
fore the rain, which we could see in the dis- 
tance, might reach us. When within a few 
yards of the bank, however, the storm, 
heralded by a terrific flash of lightning, struck 
us. The ring holding the pontoon snapped. 
One soldier jumped for the shore. Then 
everything was shut out by driving rain. Off 
we drifted, turning slowly round and round 
in a world of white. Our guide tried franti- 
cally to keep the cameras dry by covering 
them with sacks which were already wet. The 
rest of us were continually turning so as to 
keep our backs to the rain which, driven by 
the wind, seemed like hail. 

A lull in the storm a few moments later 
found us aground in about fifteen inches of 
water some 200 yards from where we had 
started. As the bottom of the lake looked 
white and hard, I suggested we walk ashore. 
Miss Squier, always a lady of action, signified 
her consent by jumping straight in. To my 
astonishment only her head and arms re- 
mained above water. I followed immediately, 
and, thanks to long arms, was able to grab 
her and at the same time keep one hand on 
the pontoon. It was the work of only a mo- 
ment for the “Army” to haul us out, certainly 
no wetter than when we went in. We were 
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then informed that we had jumped into a bed 
of quick-sand. 

At that moment the next squall struck us, 
and although we were only a few yards from 
shore, we were unable to see a thing bevond 
the barge. In a short time the storm passed, 
leaving a clear sky. Looking back at Flores, 
we saw the Colonel rushing to his motor-boat 
to come to our rescue. He certainly seemed 
pleased to see us, for the soldier who had 
jumped ashore, looking back and being unable 
to see the pontoon on account of the driving 
rain, had rushed into his office, shouting, ‘The 
gringoes are drowned!"" We were taken 
ashore, changed clothes, and after some hot 
coffee, we bade farewell to the many friends 
we had made there, and started off by boat on 
our return to Ixluc. 


I woutp like to take this opportunity to 


state that there is not a better sportsman nor 
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a more perfect host than Colonel Miguel 
Ydigoras Fuentes, and that thanks to him our 
stay was one round of pleasure which will 
never be forgotten. 

The return to Ixluc was uneventful. Some 
twelve miles from that point, we branched 
into the bush for about 100 yards to see what 
appeared to be the ruins of a large Maya 
house. Although filled in and almost entirely 
covered with débris, it was in a good state of 
preservation. 

Camping that night at Yasha, as before, 
and passing the Customs again without 
trouble, we reached Banque Viejo the follow- 
ing evening. The next morning we left by 
car for Cayo, and embarked at about 8:00 
A. M. That night we tied up at the bank 
inasmuch as a storm threatened, and it was 
too dark to shoot the rapids with safety. The 
following evening found us back in Belize in 
time for dinner. And so ended a most en- 
joyable trip. 


An Interesting Confirmation of the Existence 
of the Gulf Stream 


(Reproduced through the courtesy of “lL. 'lilustration’, Pariz) 


A Bottle Voyages Across the Atlantic 


I HE finding by a fifteen-year old colle- 


gian of a bottle cast up on a little beach in 
Brittany will probably cause considerable dis- 
cussion in the world of oceanography. This 
time, however, the authenticity of the docu- 
ment found therein is unquestionable and must 
end, without much likelihood of error, the 
debate raised in recent years by oceanographers 
who deny the existence of the Gulf Stream. 

Be that as it may, here are the facts: 

On September 19th last—the American 
Legion holiday, by a curious coincidence— 
about five o'clock in the afternoon, in a calm 
and cloudy weather, the family of Doctor 
Brunet, chief surgeon of the Brest Marine 
Hospital, were out on the little beach at 
Portz-a-Vigné, in Plouarzel, adjacent to the 
so-called Four Channel at the tip of Brittany, 
when the oldest son, Maurice, a student at 
Notre-Dame-de-Bon-Secours College at Brest, 


picked up at the water's edge a bottle which 
the tide had left on the sand. Although it had 
originally been carefully corked, the red wax 
which covered the stopper had almost com- 
pletely disappeared, with the result that a 
little sea water had seeped through the cork 
to the inside. Adhering to the inner side of 
the bottle was a sheet of water-soaked paper. 
It was necessary to break the bottle to recover 
the paper, which proved to be a radio blank of 
the Tropical Radio Telegraph Company, bear- 
ing a typewritten message, discolored by the 
weather and dampness, a photographic re- 
production of which is shown herewith. 

Maurice Brunet wrote Mr. Simon a few 
days later, and he replied on November 15th 
as follows :— 


Pier 9, North River, New York, N. Y. 
November 15, 1927 


Dear Sir: 
Your letter informing that you picked up a 
bottle which I threw overboard from the 
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steamer San Mateo reached me only a few 
days ago. The delay was caused by my hav- 
ing been transferred from this ship to another 
post, and your letter was delayed in re-for- 
warding. 

1 would appreciate it if you would write 
me, giving me complete details as to when you 
picked up this bottle, where and on what 
date. Please give the date, the position and 
the other details appearing on the radio blank 
which you found in the bottle. 

1 wish to submit these observations to the 
press and the Marine Department; for this 
reason everything should be as complete and 
as correct as possible. If the newspapers pub- 
lish these observations, I will send you a copy. 

Please write me at the above address, and 
with my thanks for your courtesy, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Sed.) W. C. Simon, Radio Inspector 


Proof of the Existence of the 
Gulf Stream 


T us interesting document constitutes, in 
our opinion, one of the most precise and indis- 
putable arguments which have been furnished 
in favor of the existence of the Gulf Stream. 

This is the name given to the current of 
lukewarm water which has its inception in 
the overheated Gulf of Mexico, whence its 
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March 4, 1926. SS San Mateo—Where 
write and tell me. Also other details: 


did you find this? Will you 
i When, unde 


name “Gulf Stream”, and which, passing out 
by the Florida Straits or the Bahamas and 
along the east coast of the United States as 
far as New York, turns eastward and sep- 
arates into two branches. The southern ex- 
tends in that direction in the latitude of the 
Azores, thence westward to form the equa- 
torial current, closing the circuit in the manner 
of a thermo-siphon, and the northerly branch 
which divides in turn into two parts—one 
reaching the coasts of France, and the other 
skirting the west coast of the British Isles— 
ends on the coast of Norway. 

As it is principally through observations of 
the temperature of the water and of the air 
that the course of the Gulf Stream has been 
determined, a certain number of geographers, 
attributing this high temperature to other 
causes, have contested its existence, at least in 
the vicinity of the European coasts, and have 
questioned the conclusions which, following 
the oceanographic explorations of the last half 
of the past century, have become standard in 
the study of oceanic circulation. 

It seems that the circumnavigation accom- 
plished by the humble bottle picked up on a 
Breton beach carries indisputable confirmation 
of the work done by the oceanographic sav- 
ants, who have surveyed the sea for many 
years, through constant use of the sounding- 
line, the thermometer or the sextant. 


Facsimile of radio- 
gram placed in a 
bottle and thrown 
into the sea off 
Florida and found 
ot Brittany 18 
months later 


y what condi- 


tions, and interesting facts concerning its discovery. This was thrown 
overboard off Miami Beach, Florida. Wm. C. Simon, Chief Radio Oper- 
ator, SS San Mateo, United Fruit Co., New York, N. Y. 
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same hour that the American Legion was 
marching under the Arc de Triomphe before 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, which it 
was covering with flowers. 


It was, therefore, opposite the Miami shore, 
the great American bathing place which was 
to be ravaged six months later by a violent 
cyclone, of which “L’Illustration” gave im- 
pressive photographs in its issue of October 9, 
1926, that the message was thrown into the 
sea on March 4, 1926, by the radio operator 
of the San Mateo. No better point of de- 
parture could have been chosen, for it is at the 
very birth of the Gulf Stream, south of Flor- 
ida. A little more than eighteen months later 
it was picked up at the extremity of the cen- 
tral branch of the great Atlantic current. 

The route being about 4,100 nautical miles 
or 7,600 kilometers, it was at a mean speed of 
seven and one-quarter miles per day (13 km.) 
that the frail craft made its trip and, as it 
offered little wind resistance, insufficient to 
speed it along at nearly 600 meters per hour 
for 560 days, it was, incontestably, the cur- 
rents which carried it along with them con- 
tinually. 

One might ask how this fragile bottle was 
able to cross such a long distance without inci- 
dent, and particularly in view of the danger- 
ous rocks which extend between the island of 
Quessant and the west coast of Finistére. 
Nothing is more easily explained. Fishermen 
and coastwise sailors have often stated that a 
raft or a small craft, abandoned in calm 
weather in a strong current, always follows 
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General circulation of the cur- 
rents in the North Atlantic (ac- 
cording to the Pilot Charts) 


The probable route of the bot- 
tle is indicated by the dotted 
line of arrows 


the middle of the current which 
holds it, and is seemingly pro- 
tected by the current itself from 
the obstructions through which 
it flows. 

It is this which permitted the 
American message, once it had 
arrived near the peninsula, to 
reach the Four Channel and to 
be cast up miraculously at the 
feet of the family of an officer 
of the French Navy, at the 


And what will most astonish sailors will 
be the fact that this humble messenger of 
friendship crossed the Atlantic at the speed of 
the fabulous tortoise, instead of suffering the 
fate of floating wrecks captured by the inferior 
branch of the Gulf Stream in the Sargasso 
Sea—eternally drifting in that vast expanse— 
and so dreaded by mariners. 


—Commandant Rondeleux 


Things are not as they ought to be? 
Then come and muse a while with me: 
Thrust ali aside and come and see. 


We'll stroll along some sandy beach 
Where lapping waves will curl, and reach 
Their hungry fingers up the shore, 

To roll white pebbles o'er and o'er. 

And down to us from far-off height, 

The Moon shall shed her silvery light. 


We'll talk of stars, of love, of men, 

And kindred thoughts we'll think of then. 
And the things that aren’t as they should be 
Will seem so small to you and me; 

For we'll have talked of the whole wide sphere 
And learned the things which make life dear. 


—Contributed, Limon, C. R. 


LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


SALARIED EMPLOYEES WHOSE SERVICE 
DATES FROM 1995 


Group VIII 


N ame 


J. C. Dudley 
J. Honiball 

J. A. Mendoza 
T. Smith 

J. G. Wynne 
U. Anderson 
F. Huerta 

B. Leiton 

QO. Bloomfield 


L. F. Campana 

P. D. Parks 

C. W. Barrett 

P. Diaz Granados 
A. E. Nicholson 
J. Hewitt 

A. Bourillon 


J. H. Fisher 
W. G. Heaver 
W. G. Proctor 
J. A. Fairbairn 
C. E. Gray 

F. G. M. Lynch 
J. J. Martinez 
J. Montero 

C. G. Scudamore 
H, Williams 
H. F. Leslie 
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G. J. Ponton 
M. Solari 

C. I. Billanfanty 
P. S. Gordon 
C. McFarlane 
M. B. Muro 
C. Barker 

B. Bogarin 


Division 
Panama 
S.S. Saramacca 
Colombia 
Northern Ry, 
New Orleans 
Panama 
Banes 
Nerthern Ry. 
Costa Rica 


Banes 

New Orleans 
Philadelphia 
Colombia 
General Office 
Northern. Ry. 
Costa Rica 


New York 
Jamaica 
Boston 
Northern Ry, 
Jamaica 
Northern Ry. 
Northern Ry, 
Northern Ry. 
Jamaica 
Northern Ry. 
General Office 
Northern Ry. 
Panama 
Northern Ry. 
Panama 
Guatemala 
Guatemala 
New Orleans 
Panama 
Northern Ry. 


Present Position 


Construction Clerk 
Chief Engineer 
Foreman on Wharf 
Switchman 

Secretary to Vice Pres. 
Locomotive Engineer 
Overseer 

Clerk 

l/c Wholesale Hard- 


ware 


Clerk, Accounting Dept. 


Assistant to Vice Pres. 

Night Watchman 

Fruit Selector 

Secretary 

Locomotive Engineer 

Chief Engineer, Power 
Plant 

Tallyman 


Clerk, Accounting Dept. 


Baggagemaster 
‘Trainmaster 

Fruit Inspector 
Clerk 

Conductor 
Conduetor 

Fruit Agent 

Engine Foreman 
Assistant Cashier 
Clerk 

District Supt. 
Locomotive Engineer 
Telephone Inspector 
Fruit Receiver 
Foreman Yard Gang 
Asst. Pier Supt. 
Yard Foreman 
Brakeman 


Date 
January, 1905 
January, 1905 
January, 1905 
January, 1905 
January, 1905 
February, 1905 
February, 1905 
February, 1905 
March, 1905 


March, 1905 
March, 1905 
April, 1905 
April, 1905 
April, 1905 
May, 1905 

June, 1905 


June, 1905 
June, 1905 
June, 1905 

July, 1905 
July, 1905 
July, 1905 
July, 1905 
July, 1905 
July, 1905 
July, 1905 
August, 1905 
September, 1905 
September, 1905 
September, 1905 
October, 1905 
October, 1905 
October, 1905 
November, 1905 
December, 1905 
December, 1905 
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The Great 
White Fleet 
No. 3 


“The Jesse H. 
Freeman 
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The “Jesse H. Freeman”, last and best of the schooners 


HE Jesse H. Freeman was the last 
challenge of sail to steam in the banana trade. 
In the history of the fleet the mission of this 
ship was to prove that the finest schooner 
was not good enough; that fruit transport de- 
manded service more rapid, more regular and 
more dependable than sailing ships could give; 
in other words, that the age of steam had ar- 
rived. 

In a sense the Freeman was Boston's answer 
to New York. Captain Baker, after turning 
over command of the Eunice P. Newcomb to 
Captain Anderson in 1879, busied himself with 
an attempt—which proved successful—to per- 
suade Jamaicans to grow bananas and ship 
them to northern markets. Captain Baker was 
agent in Jamaica for the Atlas Line of steam- 
ers and, in addition to the schooner cargoes, 
he was able also to take some cargo space for 
bananas on these ships. Other steamers, like 
those of the Kerr Line, were also beginning to 
bring partial banana cargoes to New York. 
Such shipments as Captain Baker made in this 
way took less time and were more regular 
than the schooner shipments, and they in- 
creased in volume and extended over a longer 
season. Frequently fruit from these ship- 
ments was sent by rail from New York to 
Boston, to make up for the shortcomings of 
the brief seasons and irregular schooner 
cargoes. 

The Boston men who had founded the ba- 


nana industry saw that the need of their 
port and market was better ships, and in 
answer the Freeman was built and launched 
at Bath, Maine, by Goss & Sawyer, in 
1883. Captain Anderson, then aged thirty- 
two, was her first captain and her only com- 
mander while in the fruit trade. Contrasted 
with the former schooners of about 100 tons 
and 100 feet in length, the Freeman was a 
three-master of 500 tons, 180 feet in length 
over all and 32-foot beam. Her lines were 
those of an ocean racer, On her first trip to 
Jamaica, Lord Brassey, who was on_ his 
palatial yacht in the harbor, came aboard and 
was highly enthusiastic, regarding the Free- 
man as the finest of her type that could be 
built. Her speed in a fair breeze was ten to 
eleven knots and she cut the voyage from 
Jamaica to Boston from sixteen or seventeen 
days to eight or nine days. 


Ir was no small encouragement for the 
Jamaicans whose previous offerings of fruit 
had often been refused because it was too 
“full” to stand a seventeen day sea voyage, to 
have all their fruit good for a ten day voyage 
accepted, and no small satisfaction to Captain 
Baker to increase his purchases and to see the 
banana plantations and the prosperity of the 
Island increase. 


Furthermore—and a very definite indica- 
tion of what was to come—the Freeman car- 
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ried an auxiliary steam engine which could 
develop a speed of 74% knots. It is interest- 
ing that on the first voyage, while the ship 
was under full sail and making ten knots, the 
starting of the engine resulted in a broken 
shaft. Sail for the moment outdistanced 
steam, but the triumph was brief. 

The Freeman was owned by the Standard 
Steam Navigation Company of Boston, 
founded by Captain Baker, Captain Freeman, 
Mr. Thomas M. Hart and others. She car- 
ried a crew of thirteen or fourteen men, and 
instead of the old schooner cargo of 1800 
to 2000 bunches, a cargo of 10,000 to 12,000, 
and she made four rather than two voyages a 
year, As Captain Anderson states, “Here is 
when we began to do business.” 
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The schooner’s service in the fruit trade 
was short. After four years of bringing fruit 
from Jamaica during the spring and summer 
and acting as a general cargo ship between 
Boston, Halifax and other ports during the 
remainder of the year, she was sold to a whal- 
ing company and later met the fate of many 
a whaling ship. While frozen in in the North 
Pacific and full of oil, this finest of the 
schooners took fire and was destroyed. 

The Freeman had played her part in the 
building of the fleet. She had shown what 
the finest ship, built by one of the greatest of 
clipper-ship builders of all time, could do, and 
the answer given by her Captain to the man 
for whom she was named was: “Captain 
Freeman, our next ship must be all steam.” 


Belize, 


B. H. 


The water scene shows 


in the foreground the 
Unirep Frvuirr Com- 
PANY’s (Belize Agency) 


launch “Bay State’, win- 
ner during the Regatta on 
Bliss Day, March 9, of the 
$45.00 purse for launches 
over forty feet. Bliss Day 
Was so named in commem- 
oration of the late Baron 
Bliss who arrived here on 
January 14, 1926 and died 
on March 9 of the same 
year, 

The “winner” pennant may be seen flying 
below the house flag on the “Bay State's” 
bow. 
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The lower photograph is a picture of the 


combined office and dwelling quarters for the 


Unrrep Frurr Company force in Belize. 


The Fleet Goes West 


This article was written by one of our 
engineers several months ago, shortly before 
the passenger ships of the Unirep Fruit 
COMPANY commenced operating on the West 
Coast. When it was decided to route the 
ships to San Francisco instead of to Los An- 
geles, the author hesitated to send it in for 
publication in Unirrvuireo. He feels now, 
however, that the “Camden” should get the 
credit for blazing the trail as she was on that 
run for’some months before the passenger 
ships came out, and he has therefore given 
permission to publish (anonymously) this in- 
teresting account of the “Camden's” first trip 
to Los Angeles. 


A. last, after months of rumors, it is 


an accomplished fact, The Fleet, or rather, 
part of it, has gone West. Some may bemoan 
the fact that it was not one of our crack pas- 
senger ships that made the first trip, but it 
was the oil tanker Camden that flaunted 
the house flag of the Great White Fleet in 
the Pacific for the first time. 

It certainly is a fascinating voyage. In a 
short eight or nine hours the ship transits the 
Canal, covering a distance that cost the Ar- 
gonauts of "49 weeks of labor and untold 
privations, 

The last lock is passed and the ship steams 
swiftly the long, straight channel that leads 
to the Gulf of Panama. Balboa, with its 
brilliant colors drops astern. Not far away 
are the ruins of Old Panama, reminiscent of 
the days when the Jolly Roger was an actual 
fact and pirates waged war with a bloody 
hand. 

Flamenco Island, with its huge guns guard- 
ing the Canal; Tabogas Island in the distance, 
with its toylike houses of pink and white; 
more islands too numerous to name. Then 
Cape Mala, and the ship is on the camino 
real of the Pacific, the royal highway that 
leads to the fabled Californian ports. 

All the old adjectives that have been lav- 
ished on the Spanish Main, and some new 
ones besides, are needed to adequately describe 
the beauties of this three thousand mile spar 


of indigo blue, old as time and as new as the 
latest simile. 

On leaving Balboa, a cooling breeze sweeps 
the ship, and one forgets that he is in the 
tropics. Islands dot the coast, some so large 
that they seem to merge with the mainland 
making it difficult to tell just where an island 
commences and ends. There are no beaches 
of glistening sand. The land ends abruptly 
as though bitten off by some gloomy old giant, 
and the long, undulating swells piling against 
the green cliffs fling white spray high into 
the air. 

Over everything lies the enchantment of 
distance. Coiba Island, Panama's inland 
prison, with its twin outposts; Jaicon Island 
and Montoso Island float up out of space. 
North of Montoso the ship enters a stretch 
of water which might truly be called the “Bay 
of Snakes.” It is not unusual to count forty 
or fifty of them in an hour—slender, green 
fellows, with yellow, black-spotted bellies. 
A popular theory is that they are washed out 
to sea by the swollen rivers during the rainy 
season, and since the rainy season is almost 
continuous thereabouts, the traveler is as- 
sured of a plentiful supply of snakes. 

Three or four rain-squalls may sometimes 
be seen at one time, whirling and charging 
across the water like cavalry on parade. 

A never to be forgotten sight is a Pana- 
manian sunrise seen through a rain-squall. 
The sun comes up over the mountains, a huge 
orange-colored ball of fire; the deep blue of 
the water turns to burnished copper and the 
trillions of raindrops, catching the sun’s rays, 
are changed to showers of irridescent jewels 
that disappear in the glittering ocean. And, 
through it all, one sees the hills—vague, shad- 
owy shapes—hiding their mystery behind 
banks of ever-shifting clouds. 

The coasts of Panama, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, Spanish Honduras, Salvador, and 
Guatemala, slip by in quick succession. Comes 
a day when the coast line fades into nothing- 
ness and the ship steams into a blue-domed 
vault, the Gulf of Tehauntepec. 


Tue breeze has apparently vanished with 
the land, for the smoke from the funnel 
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spirals lazily into the air for a few feet, then 
settles dejectedly back to the water bringing 
with it occasionally little balls of soot that 
fix on the ship’s paint-work; tiny balls that 
on the morrow, after a night's dew, will be 
transmuted into ever-widening stains that will 
dampen the ardor of the most enthusiastic 
bos'n, 

Canvas awnings, comfortable deck-chairs 
.nd cooling drinks are in order in the days 
hat follow. They are not monotonous days, 
nowever, and the traveler gradually begins 
to understand why the Pacific has ever been 
a source of inspiration to countless writers. 
He has merely to lie back in a deck-chair and 
watch, 

Immense sea turtles bask in the sun, pay- 
ing little heed to the ship as it steams past 
them. Whales spout jets of water high into 
the air and show their glistening backs. 
Oceasionally one, in a playful mood or per- 
haps fleeing from some unseen antagonist, 
will hurl its immense black body clear of the 
water and then come down with a splash that 
compares favorably with the explosion of a 
depth bomb. After such a display of force 
one is more inclined to agree with these writ- 
ers of sea thrillers. 


Porpoises, not merely a half-dozen, but 
thousands of them leap ahead of the ship, 
disporting themselves in aquatic gymnastics. 
Then, as if by some prearranged signal, they 
are gone from sight and the Pacific is once 
more its calm, mysterious self. 

Seals are sometimes seen rearing their silky 
heads out of the water to stare at the ship 
with curious eyes, It is said that seals are 
fond of music and will follow a ship for miles 
when someone plays a tune that appeals to 
them especially. 

Another frequenter of these waters is the 
killer-whale, a wanton murderer of the high 
seas, who kills not for food but for the sheer 
love of killing. As an underwater terror, the 
tiger shark follows the killer-whale a close 
second. Quite often a triangular fin is 
pointed out to the passenger as that of a 
shark. More likely it belongs to a black fish, 
ploughing steadily through the water like a 
dreadnought going into action. The shark 
is more often seen under water. As the ship 
steams by he swings away with a sidewise 
toll, showing a gash of a mouth that looks 
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large enough to swallow a barrel conveniently. 

The monterey, another monster of the deep, 
has usurped the time-honored name of “devil- 
fish” from the octopus; and truly he is a 
devil-fish. Though terrible to contemplate, 
there is something magnificent about the blind 
rush of a shark for its prey. The monterey’s 
method is only gruesome. With his enormous 
wings he envelops his victim; two powerful, 
trunk-like arms hold it in a vise and it is 
eaten alive. When one sees a black form, 
resembling the side of a house, surge out of 
the water to curve over with a splash he may 
know it is a devil-fish, His weight is calcu- 
lated in tons. 


W en land is again sighted the hills are 
clothed in golden-tan. It is the Mexican 
coast. Come days when the hills are shrouded 
in mist; others when the atmosphere has a 
crystal clearness, which is very deceptive, for 
the great sierras, thrusting their peaks into 
the clouds, seem only a short distance away, 
but a glance at the chart will correct such 
false impressions. : 

Just how much of this coast the ‘traveler 
sees depends entirely upon the captain. Judg- 
ing from the positions of the numerous ships 
that are passed there is considerable diver- 
gence of opinion as to the best course to fol- 
low. Some keep close in, which of course is 
excellent from the voyager’s point of view: 
but others follow the other extreme. Each 
captain has his own ideas. As one old mar- 
iner put it: a handful of spaghetti stirred into 
a plate of soup is about as good as any chart 
of the currents of the Pacific Coast. 

As suddenly as it commenced the calm is 
ended. One day it is mid-summer; the next 
it is spring, and then the invigorating winds 
from the north sweep down. The ocean 
seems to fairly sparkle with the zest of life. 

At this stage of the voyage the famous 
trained gulls of California are encountered. 
They cheerfully travel a thousand miles to 
escort a ship back to their native State. Day 


after day they circle about it, darting with 
unerring accuracy at bits of bread tossed into 
the air, After a few trips,.one becomes quite 
intimate with some of the veterans and it is 
highly amusing to see the look of contempt 
they give a youngster gull when it misses a 
particularly easy catch. 
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It also dawns upon the traveler, just about 
this stage of the trip, that the Pacific rears a 
breed of story-tellers peculiar unto itself. 
What East Coast skipper, for instance, would 
dare to come in to port and report solemnly 
that three hundred whales had followed his 
ship for a week looking for a Jonah? 


Then there is the yarn about the octopus 
that decided to climb aboard a passenger ship. 
It got a firm grip on the rail with half a 
dozen arms and started up the side. When 
the crew tried to drive him back with fire- 
axes, he merely loosened an arm and shot 
sparks at them from its end. A woman pas- 
senger, with rare presence of mind, heaved 
a bottle of Pompeii perfume in its face and 
the beast took to the water again. 

But to a person of imagination no yarn 
offers such fascination as the one about the 
Pacific’s floating island. Since navigation be- 
gan various tales have been circulated about 
this startling phenomenon. Never seen twice 
in the same place, it apparently changes its 
shape as readily as its locality. The last ship 
supposed to sight it was laying a course be- 
tween two islands, when the officer on watch 
noticed that as the ship drew nearer the gap 
of water between the islands narrowed. 
Worried, he sent for the captain. Too late, 
the master realized that one of the islands 
was moving toward the other one, The ship 
was between them, racing to get clear before 
she was crushed like an egg-shell. 

And then, from the palm trees that lined 
the beaches of these two islands came an un- 
earthly chattering followed by a volley of 
missiles that pelted the ship from bow to 
stern. All the monkeys on the islands had 
gathered in those trees and were trying to 
break the ship to pieces with coconuts. Of 
course she steamed clear but there wasn’t a 
whole pane left on her glass-enclosed prom- 
enade deck. A hint here to pursers and doc- 
tors might be timely: the boat deck is an ex- 
cellent place from which to look for floating 
islands at night. 


San Clements Island marks the beginning 
of the end of the trip. Then comes Catalina, 
the island that gum made famous. Among 
its other attractions it is the mecca for tuna 
fishermen the world over. And after Cata- 
lina comes the port of every girl’s dreams— 
Los Angeles! Right here it might be perti- 
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nent to warn the traveler to be prepared for 
a confusion of names: San Pedro, Wilming- 
ton, Long Beach and Los Angeles are all 
grouped about Los Angeles harbor. Passen- 
gers for Los Angeles disembark at San Pedro. 

It is preferable to enter the harbor at night 
for this is one of the most interesting sights 
of the voyage. The ship slips through the 
breakwater into a blaze of lights; brilliant 
white lights strung in vertical and horizontal 
rows; lights that twinkle continuously; little 
lights that go scooting across the water fol- 
lowed by the put-put of motors, 

The grim outlines of huge sea-fighters, 
etched by lights, take shape—the Pacific 
Squadron, home for a rest after winter 
manoeuvers on the East Coast. 

Perhaps it is too bad that a passenger ship 
did not make that first trip. A passenger ship 
that would come into port with all her colors 
flying; with confetti-throwing crowds on the 
dock to greet her and with important person- 
ages in high hats. But no, it was an oil 
tanker that crept uneasily into port and van- 
ished again before dawn, like some ghost that 
never sleeps. And still to her and to her 
crew it was an interesting trip. 


SIX! 
Now Janet is six, and I venture to say 
That six is an age of delight. 
An age when a lady puts nonsense away 
And is learning to read and to write. 
An age when this cute little, bright little elf 
Can button and unbutton dresses herself. 


If you think it is nothing at all to be six 
You've simply forgotten, I fear, 
The charm of the numberless cute little tricks 
That are learned in that glorious year. 
At six they find out just what money is for, 
And that pennies buy lollypops down at the 
store. 
At six they want stories of giants and bears 
And heroes on land and on sea. 
And they think that bananas are better than 
pears, 
And ice cream is better than tea. 
At six they've ideas on diet and drink, 
And they'll openly tell you the thoughts which 
they think. 
At six they are wondering much about God 
And just where he lives in the sky. 
And they ply you with questions exceedingly odd 
And query your answers with “why?” 
And there always is something they want you to 


xX, 
In that wonderful, glorious, great age of six. 
—Epoar A. Guest. 


TROPICAL 


Havana 


Selling Service 


Wr. F. R. MacMahon, Freight Agent at 


Havana, in foru iding this article, writes 
“We all undoubtedly read Mr. I. K, 
Ward's editorial which appeared in the No 
vember 1927 issue of Fruit Dispatch Maga- 
zine, in which he says ‘What you tell them 
has greater 7¢ 1h ue nce than nythina any on 
else could say Whether selling bananas 
r ser ¢, the principle wu the same Com 
petitive condit he Havana trade havi 
become j hi uccessfully sell service 
gnees require weful and thorough 
prep ; and ri irshalling of ali 
facts on the to nan the solicit 
aig freight 1 1 fer 0 swmnpress the 
hrospect he gt : f extent. What 
“7 liciting freight a s say naturally has 
greater influ ti inything told to the 
consianes py “mle ne not particularly 
equipped ta advan th erits of our servi 


street representatives have set forth be 


ideas on the subject of 


with whom the 


M. Avila 


appear difficult to sell service, but as one goes 
the 


On first thought it might not 


into matter it becomes clear that an 
acquaintanceship with the trade to whom we 
sell, and a full knowledge of the advantages 
our line offers, are very important factors. | 
cover especially the provision trade at Havana. 
and having had experience as a salesman of 
provisions previous to my connection with our 
Company, I know all the consignees and their 
particular needs. This knowledge stands me 


in good stead and is of assistance to consignees. 
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Freight Traffic Representatives Contributing 
to This Article 
Left to right: M. Avila, G. Perkins, N. Rod- 


riguez, C. Garcia. Seated: F. R. McMahon 


It is also essential to know the representa- 
These agents, if friend], 
to the soliciting freight agent. will in many 


tives of shippers. 
instances advise him of sales they have made 
to the trade during the day, and they are often 
in a position to influence the consignee to 
It is of the 
utmost importance to cultivate the friendship 
of these representatives and through continual 


route his business via our line. 


association they soon acquire a knowledge of 
our Steamship Service; they are then in a posi- 
tion to pass the information on to their clients 
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at the time sales may be made, all of which 
is of value to us. 

In the provision trade sales are generally 
negotiated on a c. i. f. basis Cuba, and the 
soliciting freight agent must, therefore, be 
prompt, in order to learn as quickly as pos- 
sible of any transactions made. Our office at 
Havana then passes the information on to our 
respective offices in the United States. This 
allows time for soliciting the shipper and in 
many instances cargo is then booked for ship- 
ment via our line. 

Consignees are interested in knowing freight 
rates on the commodities they handle, sailing 
dates of steamers from seaboard in the United 
States, time in transit, and handling and stor- 
age on our Havana pier until such time as the 
Custom House clearance has been made. The 
soliciting freight agent must be fully con- 
versant with all of these details, nor should he 
ever be at a loss to reply to any question con- 
cerning transportation, as the consignee ex- 
pects the freight solicitor to have knowledge 
of all such matters. 

In closing, I might add that the soliciting 
freight agent should always be courteous, even 
under the most provocative circumstances. He 
should always present a neat appearance and 
continually strive to improve his line of con- 
versation. In doing these things he will in- 
crease his value to our Company and will un- 
doubtedly make headway in selling service. 


N. Rodriguez: I do not believe that any 
hard and fast rules can be followed in selling 
service to Havana consignees. I cover a part 
of the general cargo trade at Havana and be- 
lieve that a successful soliciting freight agent 
is one who is well acquainted with his trade. 
Friendship with consignees is a very important 
thing. A business man will think of a friend 
first when routing freight. While the good- 
will of consignees is a means of reaching them, 
it is of course necessary to have confidence in 
our line. This can generally be instilled into 
the consignee. Many consignees advance the 
argument that the All Rail route permits 
freight to arrive at Havana without handling 
en route, but our long years of practice enable 
us to forward cargo without loss of time or 
damage to merchandise. 

The soliciting freight agent in many cases 
has to explain just how cargo is loaded at New 
York or New Orleans, and how it is unloaded 
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at Havana. To have seen. such operations 
and know the gear we use for such work is of 
great assistance. Consignees are interested in 
knowing how long their freight will probably 
be in transit from various interior points in 
the United States; they generally ask for 
freight rates, and many times they desire data 
in connection with our passenger service. The 
soliciting freight agent should study all these 
details which assist him in selling service. As 
Mr. Ward states, what you tell them is what 
they are going to believe, and if they believe, 
there will be more likelihood of their routing 
shipments through our line than through any 
other. I believe that a company of the magni- 
tude of ours may be compared with an army, 
and the soliciting freight agent to the aviation 
corps, i. e., the “eyes”; he should report 
promptly on any freight pending movement, 
and also any details which he may learn while 
on the street, as our officials and Directors 
may sometimes find in such reports matters of 
interest and benefit to our Company. 


G. Garcia: My work brings me in con- 
tact with the hardware and machinery im- 
porters at Havana, and they are difficult pros- 
pects. There is rarely any hurry for their 
merchandise and they are, therefore, not in- 
terested in routing their shipments in con- 
nection with fast steamers such as ours. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary for the soliciting 
freight agent to sell the consignee the idea 
that it is safer for his merchandise to be for- 
warded on our steamers than via other routes. 
Tact and patience, constant solicitation, and 
cultivation of the consignee are necessary be- 
fore one is finally able to induce him to route 
his shipments over our line. In selling ser- 
vice we are offering something that seems in- 
tangible. This requires that the soliciting 
agent have a complete knowledge of what our 
Company has to offer, and being convinced of 
the superior facilities of our line over other 
carriers, he is in a position to impress the con- 
signee accordingly. I believe that all soliciting 
freight agents should closely watch the opera- 
tions of loading and discharging of steamers, 
in order to learn how our line handles freight, 
which information is of value when selling 
service. 

Machinery comes to Cuba via the All Rail 
route, and where it is necessary for us to 
solicit this commodity the feature of our 
handling at seaboard is very important to the 
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consignee. I would say that to be successful 
in selling sqgvice one must be personally ac- 
quainted with the trade, as in many instances 
freight is routed in connection with our line 
as a result of the friendly feeling which the 
consignee has for the particular freight solici- 
tor with whom he comes in contact. 


G. Perkins: This is my first year as solicit- 
ing freight agent at Havana and I endeavor to 
sell service to the dry goods importers of this 
city. I am inclined to believe that selling 
bananas and selling service amount to the 
same thing; in fact a successful soliciting 
freight agent should make a good banana 
salesman. It would seem easier to sell bananas, 
as the fruit is a selling point in itself, whereas 
in the case of service the consignee is obliged 
to accept the soliciting freight agent’s word 
as to conditions without actually seeing them. 
When a salesman sells machinery he carries a 
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booklet with him which shows pictures of the 
commodity he is offering. When a Fruit Dis- 
patch salesman sells bananas to a new dealer, 
if some of the fruit is not immediately avail- 
able to enable the dealer to see what it is, he is 
at least shown pictures of the banana in vari- 
ous stages of development. It would seem to 
me that if the soliciting freight agents all car- 
ried similar booklets containing pictures of our 
steamers, loading and unloading operations, 
and other data of interest, it might be some- 
what easier to sell service, as the consignee 
would get a picture of exactly what we are 
endeavoring to convey. 

To sell service requires a courteous manner 
at all times towards the consignee, faith in 
our Company and its ability to back up our 
selling arguments, and acquaintanceship with 
the trade upon whom we call. Equipped in 
such a way, one is prepared to go out and 
sell service with success, 


Tela 


STUDENTS of the Colegio “Juan Lindo”, 
Trinidad, Santa Barbara, Honduras, who vis- 
ited the North Coast recently, honored the 
Tela Railroad Company with a short stay in 
Tela, where they were taken care of by Don 


Hector Bustillo and Don Desderio Paz. Every 
effort was put forth to enable the young stu- 
dents to see all the places in Tela that would 
be of educational benefit to them. They 
visited the Puerto Arturo Live Stock Ranch 
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and Dairy, the Lancetilla Experiment Station 
and Snake Village, and the Radio Station, and 
witnessed for the first time the loading of 
bananas on a steamer. Incidentally, this was 
the first time the majority of the students had 
ever seen the sea and steamships. They left 
Tela for Cortés on the launch Victor. The 
student party was in charge of Prof. Don 
Leonidas Rivera. 


Mr. H. H. HUTCHINGS has been pro- 
moted to District Superintendent, Ulua Dis- 
trict, Tela Railroad Company. Mr. Hutch- 
ings entered the service of the Company as 
Timekeeper, February 17, 1922, was pro- 
moted to Overseer, May 1923, to Acting 
Assistant Superintendent, July 1926, and 
Assistant Superintendent, February 1927. He 
has also served as Irrigation Watermaster and 
was with the Engineering Department during 
the construction of the Progreso Irrigation 


Project. 


The employees of the Tela Railroad Com- 
pany, especially those of the Agricultural De- 
partment, send their heartiest congratulations 
to Mr. E. A. Ames, formerly Superintendent 
of Agriculture here, and wish him every suc- 
cess in his new position. Mr. Ames was re- 
cently promoted to Assistant to Manager, 
Costa Rica Division. 


Don Carlos Mejia has held forth as Overseer 
of Farm No. 9, Progreso District, since 1922. 
His farm was a tough looking place for a long 
time, but you ought to see the quality of the 
fruit now! The period cost per count of Farm 
No. 9 is the lowest in the Division and the pro- 
duction per acre is the highest on any non- 
irrigated full bearing farm. Don Carlos 
shipped more bananas from Farm No. 9 in 
May than have ever before been shipped in one 
month from any Tela Railroad Company farm. 
There are some prize alligators in the Lagoon 
back of Farm No. 9, too—which accounts for 
the artillery 


' Tri-Motor U. S. Marine Plane on Landing Field—Tela, Honduras 


The plane took off from Miami at 5:15 A. M. (Eastern Time) May 17, landed at Tela 2:45 
: P. M. (Central Standard Time) same day, en route to Managua, for which place it took off 
from Tela early the following morning. The flight was in charge of Lieutenant Palmer, with 
Lieutenant Hughes as wireless operator and Sergeant Steel as assistant to Lieutenant Palmer 
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Miss “Jimmie” Sharp arrived on the S.S. 
Turrialba to spend her vacation with her 
mother and father. Miss Katherine James, 
whom most everyone in Tela remembers, came 
down with Miss Sharp to visit her many 
friends here. Miss Eileen Smith, of Merid- 
ian, Miss., is visiting Miss Marie Jones. Miss 
Jane Davidson, employee of the Uwrrep 
Fauir Company at Kingston, arrived on the 
S. S. Tivives to spend her vacation with her 
sister, Mrs. D. K. Linton. Henry Hoga- 
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ferred from Cable Bureau, New Orleans, to 
Manager's Office, Tela Railroad Company, 
as Assistant Cable Clerk. 


The first prize of the mixed foursomes golf 
tournament was won by Mrs. O. W. Alex- 
ander and “Bill” Mais; the second prize by 
Miss Sue Weaver and Philip Goodbody. The 
men's handicap tournament is now being 


played off with Mr. R. E. Roberts and Mr. 


boon’s mother arrived on the T'urrialba for a 
fortnight’s visit, after which she will spend the 
remainder of the summer with her daughter, 
Mrs. K. B. Block, of Puerto Castilla. 

Mr. Hubert Fernandez has been trans- 


N. R. Hatch in the final. The ladies started 
their handicap tournament June 19, The 
“Boston Cup” match for the Club Champion- 
ship is to be played off in the very near future, 


TELA NEWS BULLETIN 
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Personalities; Mrs. G. E. Hogaboom, mother of H. G. Hogaboom, Superintendent 
Colorado District, arrived today on the S. S. Turrialba, on a visit to her son. With Mrs. 
Hogaboom were Jimmie Sharp and Miss Catherine James. Miss Zona Grobe also arrived, 
on vacation from school. Mr. G. W. Volk, brother of “N.J.”, was another arrival. He 
is joining the staff of soil chemists here. Mr. W. Collins came and is taking up duty as 
eer engineer. Twenty-five cruise passengers on board were in transit for New Or- 
eans, 


San Pedro Sula: ‘The jazz band from the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, arrived 
at Puerto Cortez on Saturday to play for the festivities to celebrate the day of the town’s 
patron saint. Celebrations are on a large scale, including dances, football and baseball 
games, and horse races. 


Sport: The final of the men's Handicap Golf Tournament will be played between 
Bob Roberts and N. G. Hatch, the former having beaten J. G. Beasley and the latter 
N. J. Volk, in the semi-finals. Qualifying rounds for the Cup are to be played 
this week. All players are turning in their scores for the first eighteen holes played. The 
sixteen lowest scores will qualify. A Ladies’ Handicap Tournament commenced on Sat- 
urday. One hundred and twenty-nine employees have applied for the trip to Castilla for 
July 4, and all Departments have not yet been heard from. Only one hundred, not count- 
ing the ball team, are invited. A Division tennis tournament will shortly be started. It 
will not be surprising if one of the Latin-American players wins, 


Sunday School Picnic: The Annual Sunday School Picnic took place on Sunday, when 
members of the school and their friends were the guests of Don Manuel Garcia at Birichi- 
chi. The train left Tela at 8 A. M. and returned at 4 P. M. Mr. Garcia extended a 
hearty welcome to all and turned over his place for the day to the picnic party. 


Progreso Dance: A very successful dance was held in Progreso Office on Saturday 
night, given by the Progreso and Ulua Districts. It was a well-arranged affair and the 
music was excellent, 


uction of a recent copy of the daily news bulletin which Mr. F. J. G. 
Clerk, Agricultural Department, devi. This bulletin is sent 
It has proved of much interest to the farmers 


Are 
Chie 
farme. 


Pen Portraits From Preston 


On the night of June 27 the Agricultural 
Department held a meeting in the Guaro Club 
House. Dr. Augusto Bonazzi, Pathologist, 
delivered an address on the subject of “Soil”. 
Dr. Bonazzi (who is seen on the left) has 
planned to give a series of weekly lectures on 
this subject, which will be of great interest , 
and value to members of the Department. 


Clarence I. Sterling as he 
looked to a Preston artist on 
his recent visit here. It is 
understood that Mr. Sterling 
enjoyed the trip over our 9- 
hole golf course—all except 
the mosquitoes. For his in- 
formation, we wish to advise 
that the mosquitoes have 
gone the way of all blood- 
suckers, and there is now 
nothing to disturb the poise 
and meditation of the golfer. 


Mr. Carl H. Krauth, who 
accompanied Mr. Sterling, 
was so elusive that a suit- 
able impression of him could 
not be recorded. However, 
we expect to get him next 
time. 


Mr. R. N. Smith as our 
artist sees him. Mr. 
Smith was recently 
promoted to the posi- 
tion of Acting Super- 
intendent of Agricul- 
ture. He was first 
employed by the United 
Fruit Company as 
Timekeeper in 1921, 
and was successively 
promoted to Overseer, 
District Superin- 
tendent, Assistant Sup- 
erintendent of Agri- 
culture, and Acting 
Superintendent of Ag- 
riculture, 
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Preston Personals 


Foi YWING are some recent changes in 
the Preston Division personnel : 


Arrivals: William A. Knight of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., and G. T. Neumann of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (who returns after two years 
absence), for the Accounting Department; 
Roscoe B. Farris, Carpenter Foreman; Oliver 
E. Holmes, Live Stock Foreman (we have 
just learned that his predecessor, R. B. Perry, 
is a salesman in the aviation business and from 
all reports a successful one; and Richard R. 
Tobin for the Agricultural Department. 


Transfers: FE. C, Dooley, formerly of Pres- 
ton, recently of Panama, and again of Preston, 
as Assistant Chief Clerk. 


Departures: H. W. Wing, Superintendent 
of Merchandise, who has been transferred to 
the New York Division; R. H. Hunter of 
the Railroad Department; Frank Peters, who 
after long and faithful service in our Agri- 
cultural Department has left to try his luck 
in Mexico. 


Although Miss Elizabeth O'Neill has re- 
signed from our teaching staff and has left 
for her home in Louisiana, we are happy to 
state that our loss is not permanent. We ex- 
pect her to return later this summer as the 
wife of one of our Mill Engineers, William 


F. Herbert. 


Announcement has recently come of the 
marriage of Mary Rogers and Paul E. Dear- 
min—another Preston romance. 


On June | the following transfers and 
promotions were made in the Agricultural 
Department: E. S. Walker, Superintendent 
of Agriculture, transferred to Preston, Man- 
ager’s Office; R. N, Smith, Assistant Super- 
intendent, promoted to Acting Superintendent 
of Agriculture; A. D. Crenshaw, Superin- 
tendent of District 4, promoted to Assistant 
Superintendent; H. R. MacKenzie, Overseer 
of Cueto Farm, promoted to Acting Superin- 
tendent of District 4; J. R. Jacoby, Time- 
keeper of Guaro Farm, promoted to Junior 
Overseer, Cueto Farm; R. E. Cring, Agri- 
cultural Office, transferred to Manager’s Of- 
fice, Preston. 
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Timekeepers’ Song 
From 


ZAFRA 


I have a rendezvous at dawn 

Before some Haitian barracon, 

To rouse them out, with raucous tone 
And hurl them forth to cut the cane. 
I have a rendezvous at dawn 

And, boy! it gives me one swift pain, 


I have a rendezvous at night 
To get some badly needed sleep, 
This rendezvous | love to keep. 
But oft to thwart my fond desire 
I have a rendezvous at night 
To gallop madly to a fire. 


I hope some day to make my pile 
And from this sugar game retire, 
To better hours I do aspire 

When far from Cuba I will roam. 

I hope some day to make my pile 
And sleep until the cows come home. 


Then, to mine own self; I'll be true— 
I shall not keep these rendezvous. 


Our Side of the Fence 


So often “the grass on the other side of the 
fence looks greener”—the other fellow's job 
looks better than ours, luck always seems to 
strike this person or that one but not us, and 
we imagine how happy we would be if only 
we could have the things that some other folks 
we know have. 


“Other people are not any better off 
than we are. We only think they are.” 
In other words, why be dissatisfied with our 
present conditions when the chances are that 
we are seeing only the bright side and none of 
the dark side in looking at the other person's 
job, his “luck”, his wealth, or his business 
success, Why not so handle our job, apply 
ourselves to our work in hand so diligently 
that it will be our “luck” and our “success” 
that will incite envy and admiration of others 
rather than wasting our time envying the 
other fellow? 

—The Weiboldt C. A. News 
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Panama 


The Call of the Tropics 


By Caroline Kirk 


New Employees: Mr. Bart Rhea, who re- 
cently joined the Company, is now indus- 
triously engaged in our Accounting Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Daniel Healy, from New Orleans, has 
been assigned a desk in the office of Super- 
intendent of Farms. ; 

Transfers and Promotions: Mr. E. C, 
Dooley, who was promoted to the position of 
Assistant Chief Clerk of our Accounting De- 
partment several months ago, has been trans- 
ferred to Preston Division, where he will fill 
the same position. He is thoroughly familiar 
with operations and personnel at Preston, hav- 
ing been employed there for several years. 

Mr. C. D. Tibbetts has been promoted to 
the position vacated by Mr. Dooley. Mr. 
Tibbetts came to Panama Division from Banes 


I'l] build my house in a tropic town, 
In the shade of a coconut grove; 

A shack that will last just a little while— 
For soon I'll be longing to rove, 


A trail will wind from the glistening beach 
(My house must be close to the sea), 

And the drone of the surf in the evening 
Will be music a-plenty to me. 


Soft wind in the thatched roof above me, 
And jasmine in each southern breeze ; 
The lilt and the sigh of the tropics 
As it sings through the waving trees. 


In a tropic town I'll build my house, 

(1 must hear the waves as they toss); 
With silver stars for my candle-light 

In my shack ‘neath the Southern Cross, 


Oh, a hillman may wander far from the hills, 
And a sailor stray far from the sea; 

But as long as the south wind’s a-blowing, 
The tropics will call—and find me. 


last year. He has been with the Unrrep 
Fruit Company four years. 


Stenographer'’s Row unites with the rest of 
Almirante in a general feeling of regret at the 
departure of the Ransford family. Mrs. Rans- 
ford and Dolores sailed May 30 for a few 
months in New York and Canada, If you 
want to know how the rest of us feel, notice 
how “Mal” looks. 


The vacation exodus during the past month 
includes Mr. J. Johnson (Agriculture), Mr. 
E. A. Ward (Railroad), Mr. and Mrs. U. 
Blancett and family, Mr. T. J. Owens of 
our Accounting Department, and family, Mrs. 
Clara Colson, Mrs. G. R. Colson, Mrs. Alice 
Hunott and son David, Mrs. D. C. Mac- 
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Gowan and Miss M. Murphy. All are 


headed for their respective hamlets. 


Dr. Robert Carroll, of our Medical De- 
partment Staff, has resigned and returned to 
the States to take a special course in surgery. 
Miss Kenney gave a farewell dinner at the 
Nurses’ Home on June 16, at which the 
Medical Department said hasta luego to Dr. 
Carroll and wished him bon voyage and suc- 
cess in his new enterprise. 


Mr, and Mrs. J. E. Osborne arrived on the 
S. S. Coppename June 19. When “Ozzy” 
left on vacation, he made no mention of the 
fact that he was returning with a bride (al- 
though when we come to think of it, he did 
look mighty happy the day he turned toward 
Bowling Green). We're all glad to have 
Mrs. Osborne join our group, and we hope 
she'll like Almirante as much as the rest of us 
do. We take this means of congratulating 
the Osbornes and wishing them happiness. 


Even the angels wept with joy at the re- 
turn of Mr. and Mrs, Arleigh Sawyer from 
a vacation in California, They found Almi- 
rante a much rained-on spot when the boat 
docked, although the conversation and grect- 
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ings soon put the weather in the background. 


Mr. Howard G. Underhill is back at the 
Dispatcher’s Desk after a vacation in Canada. 


The Motor Car Shop looks natural once 
again with Mr, W. H. Hall bustling around 
after a vacation in New Orleans. 


Laden with bundles of Popular Mechanics 
and Scientific American (his pet periodicals), 
our Port Superintendent, Mr. John P. Dan- 
nahy, descended the gangplank of the S. S, 
Suriname May 22 from a sojourn in Cali- 
fornia. 


Miss Constance Rock, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. L. Rock, is spending the summer 
with her parents at Guabito, after a year of 
study at All Saints College, Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. 


Mrs. C. M. Lowing and son Charles, 
family of our Master Mechanic, are back in 
Almirante after a vacation in Mobile. 


Dr. Rosendo Jurado, of our Legal Depart- 
ment, is back at his office following a visit to 
Panama City, 


Costa Rica 


Tue Field Day at Siquirres on May 30 
was a great A ball game between 
Limon and Siquirres, which came first, was 
uneventful except for the spectacular seventh 
inning, when Limon batted its way to victory. 

Then came the races—foot, relay, horse 
and rider, wheelbarrow—every kind of race 
that ingenious minds could invent. In the 
50-yard dash for men, everybody entered, 
even Charlie Lockwood with ten pounds of 
boot on each foot, but Bob Johnson ran away 
with the honors. In the 50-yard dash for 
ladies, Rosita Kirkpatrick was the winner, 
with Myrtle Slyfield a close second. In the 
100-yard dash for men Wally Lund 
romped gaily to the goal line. Dr. Castro 
won the fat men’s race by a neck, at great 
risk of life and limb; Wally Lund and Joe 
Thome got in some good team-work in the 
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three-legged race; as horse and rider Wright 
and Cottle were unsurpassed; and Koch and 
Thome were the best wheelbarrows. In the 
tug-of-war between Limon and _ Siquirres, 
Siquirres retrieved her fallen fortunes. The 
boys tugged and they pulled, they kept their 
mighty boss, Sam Kress, from budging, and 
finally pulled the opposing team over the line. 

As dusk began to fall, the field was de- 
serted for the tennis court, where there were 
sandwiches, salads, cakes, coffee and other 
good things to eat. Then came dancing, and 
music was obligingly furnished by the faith- 
ful Stanley. Prizes were given out and the 
Tobacco Company distributed cigars and 
“Lucky Streekies” recklessly. 

All too soon the train tooted outside the 
gates, and we were whisked homeward. 


Haas pitching, Fuller about to 
steal 


Slide, Lyerly, slide! 


The Seventh Inning - - Limon Brings Home the Bacon 


Tue day of the big game dawned crimson 
—to weather prophets a sure sign of rain, to 
optimists the forecast of a glorious day. At 
11:45 the sun was shining brightly and the 
train whistled shrilly outside the Hospital 
gate, while all the “Point” people were scurry- 
ing toward it. At 12:00 o'clock it stopped 
at the station just long enough to pick up the 
townspeople and quantities of lollypops. Then 
it sped on to Siquirres. 

The big game between Limon and Siquirres 
had been talked about for weeks. Both sides 
were determined to win or die in the attempt. 
Limon had suffered defeat the preceding week 
as a result of the skill of the married men, and 
had been practicing zealously to improve its 
form. Siquirres had on its team quite a few 
experienced and able players. Interest ran 
high and so did the bets. 

The game was scheduled to begin imme- 
diately after the arrival of the “special” and 
2:30 saw the grand-stand filled and the game 
in progress. Playing for Siquirres were: 
pitcher, W. F. Prince; catcher, Wood ; short- 
stop, Kelly; basemen, Young, Lyerly, the to- 
bacco magnate, and Gerchow; outfielders, 
Swep Davis, G. G. Fuller, and Wright. The 
line-up for Limon was as follows: pitcher, 
Haase; catcher, Jones; short-stop McKinnon; 


basemen, Joe Thome, Bill Larkin, and Joe 
Hughes ; Lund, Cottle, and 
Oedell. Umpire for the game was Mr. T. P. 
McGuinness, while Louis de Gravelle um- 
pired the bases. 


outfielders, 


Playing started. off inauspiciously enough 
for both Limon could not hit the 
curves sent over by Prince; Siquirres could not 
hit Haase’s fast ball. But in the third inning, 
with Siquirres up at bat, Limon lost its head. 
There was fumbling and wild throwing to 
bases, and Siquirres made three runs. And 
then a standstill, except for one run by Limon 
in the fifth inning. If a batter did hit the 
ball it was caught by a fielder; if a man did 
make a base he lost it trying to steal. And so 
the game went until the 
seventh. 

“Chet” Oedell stepped up to the plate and 
with grim determination swung his bat. 
Whingo! The ball sailed out over the out- 
fielder’'s head and Oedell made two bases. 
“Wally” Lund stepped up to bat. Bam! 
Another good ball sped out into the great 
open spaces and Wally made a three-bagger. 
One after the other, the boys stepped up and 
made beautiful hits. The score mounted 
higher and higher; Limon enthusiasts went 
wild; Siquirres devotees bewildered. 


sides. 


on, zero, zero, 


were 
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What had gone wrong with their team? They 
were playing just as well, but Lady Luck 
sure was with Limon that day! Limon made 
11 in that inning, a blow from which Siquirres 
never recovered. Final score, Limon 12, 
Siquirres 5. 

That was a game! And some seventh inn- 


ing! 


Return Game Played 


Tue Siquirres baseball team, not for- 
getting how close it came to beating Limon 
on May 30, sought a return game, which was 
played in Limon June 22. There was no 
“lucky seventh” for Limon this time. It was 
another uphill battle until Limon made the 
proverbial ninth inning rally and scored the 
winning run, making the final score 7 to 6. 

Both teams played good ball and showed 
improvement over the last game. Siquirres 
opened up with one run in the first inning and 
two in the second; its team-work during the 
entire game was unquestionably good. Haase, 
pitcher for Limon, didn’t hit his stride at 
first, but when he did, he pitched a good game. 
Prince, on the mound for Siquirres, held 
Limon scoreless until the fourth inning when 
Ocdell, first man up for Limon in that inn- 
ing, put the “pill” out of the field and under 
a banana train, circling the bags for the first 
run. Jones and Penrod got on with hits, and 
a fast grounder by Cloward scored Jones for 
the second run. It was not until the last of 
the seventh that Limon tied the score, but 
in the first half of the eighth inning Siquirres 
went into the lead again with two runs. 
Limon, in the same inning, tied the score 
when Penrod singled and Cloward got the 
second circuit clout of the day. In the last 
inning Siquirres scored one run, but Limon 
made two, and emerged victorious. 

Prince allowed nine hits and had thirteen 
strike-outs, while Haase permitted only six 
hits and was credited with thirteen strike-outs. 
Only thirteen men faced the plate for Siquir- 
res in the four innings from the fourth to the 
eighth, and seven failed to touch the ball. 
Lyerly, of the Republic Tobacco Company, at 
short-stop, Young at first base, and Hardisty, 
a recent addition to the Engineering Staff, be- 
hind the bat, played good ball for Siquirres. 

The Limon team has shown great improve- 


ment during the last few weeks and on July 1 
will meet the Ticos, the local champions, On 
July 22 Limon will play the champion San 
Jose team at the inauguration of the latter's 
new baseball field. With our team now 
rounding into form, these two games should 
prove to be hotly contested matches. 
Line-up for this game was as follows: 


Limon Siquirres 
Jones Hc ticawas Sea.ks paaee Hardisty 
Fi Raee Kilcs ee Pe ksice cadevaes Prince 
Cloward ........ DLR PL deat Young 
Peon Ses. SF CVE eee i ee Miller 
OT are emer tee falc de Deeeas Lyerly 
RMS RO Ga iialaldidis 5:5 SO os whe: ac teow Wilson 
Ocedell sei 605 65s th ESS Faire HEE Ses Tenny 
S70 i | ee OF os aus Davis, S. T. 
la: St ere BP gels Davis, W. M 


Summer time means vacation time, and the 
Siquirres feminine contingent has sailed north- 
ward, The S. S. Pastores took with he: on 
June 2 Mrs. Prince, Mrs. Fuller, Mrs. 
Tenny, and Mrs, Wood, all with their re- 
spective families. Siquirres will be lonesome 
without them. 


Mr. K. Cilley also went up on the Pasores, 
vacation bound, and Rex Jennings followed 
him the next week on the Ulua. 


Flocks of new men coming to town, fen- 
inine hearts going pit-a-pat, masculine eyes 
assuming a hostile glare. The Northern 
Railway recently acquired two. new locomo- 
tive engineers and one dispatcher, Messrs. 
Charles Cabanis, Daniel Patton, and Henry 
Turner; for the Engineering Department 
there arrived Mr, Franklin Hardisty, with 
his wife and child, Messrs. Vincent Millen, 
George Jurgensen, Ernest Swinson, Benjamin 
Van Zee; the prospective farmers are Messrs. 
Wencylaus Petrow, Chester A. Barstad, Wil- 
liam Miller, William Sechler; for the Limon 
offices we have Messrs. William Cress, A. 
McLeod, and Joseph Register, the latter to 
have charge of the laboratory at the Hospital. 


You all remember Marge Daley, the red- 
headed stenog, don’t you? Well, her sister re- 
cently joined the stenographic force in the 
Accounting Department. “Dot” Daley hasn't 
Marge’s red hair, but she has her eae 


ways and ‘nimble fingers. 


Ir has been several months since our maga- 
zine has contained anything from Cristobal 
Division. The excuse of pressure of busi- 
ness is shabby and time-worn, but busi- 
ness has actually increased to such an extent 
that it has not been possible to find time to 
write articles or personals for UNIFRUITCO. 

For example, the Freight Department alone 
of this Division increased 100 per cent. in 
1928 over 1927. The changes in personnel 
and other details of reorganization incidental 
to the increased business are about completed, 
and we can now manage to devote some of our 
spare time to keeping ourselves before our 
sister Divisions. 

Mr. P. W. Hamilton, Superintendent of 
the Banana Exportation Department, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hamilton, sailed for New 
York on the S. S. Calamares May 27. The 
previous week their daughters, Betty-Jo and 
Martha Page, sailed for New Orleans with 
their grandmother, Mrs. P. W. Hamilton, 
Sr., and Mr. Hamilton's niece, Miss Leonora 
Hamilton. While in the States, Mr. Hamil- 
ton intends to visit Detroit, to purchase an 
automobile. Later he will tour the south, 
visiting his mother’s home in Nashville, 
Tenn., his own home in Dallas, Texas, and 
San Francisco. 

Mr. E. J. Daly, his wife and son Joseph, 
returned to Cristobal on the S. S. La Perla 
from San Francisco June 7, after a pleasant 
vacation in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
Mr. Daly, who last year had a long siege of 
illness, is now restored to health and is wear- 
ing the regular San Francisco complexion. 

A wedding of considerable interest to Cris- 
tobal Division was celebrated May 19 at 
Christ Church by the Sea. The groom was 
Mr. H. A. Lewis of Petersburg, Virginia, an 
employee of the Passenger Department, Cris- 
tobal Division; the bride was Miss Thelma 
Vaughn, of the Accounting Department. 
After the ceremony, the happy couple left for 
the Isle of Taboga, where they spent a de- 
lightful tropical honeymoon. 

Mr. Fred S. Pauling, Division Cashier, 
who for two weeks was assigned to special 
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duties in Panama City Office, returned to 
Cristobal June 11. Mr. A. C. Sasso, Pas- 
senger Cashier, acted as Division Cashier dur- 
ing Mr. Pauling’s absence. 

Mr. J. W. Seale, Jr., of the Accounting 
Department, who had been acting as Passen- 
ger Cashier for several weeks, was transferred 
to the Passenger Department June 12. 

Mrs. Ann Andrews, of the Banana Export 
Department, resigned June 15 to return to the 
United States. By her ability and charming 
personality Mrs. Andrews made many friends 
here, and we sincerely regret her departure. 

Cristobal Division was delightfully sur- 
prised on June 11 by the marriage of Miss 
Violet Eulalie Arthur, of the Accounting De- 
partment, and Mr. Eugene Todd, of the Pan- 
ama Railroad Company. After a quiet cere- 
mony, Mr. and Mrs. Todd sailed on the S. S. 
Ulua for a honeymoon in New York and 
New England. Our best wishes go with them. 

Mr. John T. Gorin, formerly Chief Clerk 
of the Passenger Department and now Solicit- 
ing Agent in Panama City, is a frequent visi- 
tor to Cristobal. The Company’s interests in 
Panama City are in very capable hands, and 
we are looking forward to increased patron- 
age from our friends there. 

Mr. Carl Krauth, traveling Auditor, ar- 
rived at Cristobal by the S. S. Zacapa June 
6 from his annual tour of the Tropical Di- 
visions. Mr. Krauth’s assistants, Messrs. K. 
A. Osborne, Don M, Allen, G. J. Walwood, 
Don R. Jones and L. A. R. de Gravelle, pre- 
ceded him to Cristobal on the Sixaola May 
30. We are glad to see that Mr. Krauth is 
looking well and that he has completely re- 
covered from his illness. 

Mr. C. I. Sterling, General Auditor, vis- 
ited Cristobal on his way to Colombian Ports 
by the Zacapa June 6. 

Mr. E. A. Ames, former Superintendent of 
Agriculture at Tela, passed through Cristo- 
bal on the S. S. Ulua June 4, en route to 
Limon to take up his new duties as Assistant 
to the Manager. During his visit, Mr. Ames 
demonstrated his ability at golf on the 
$8,000,000. course at Gatun. 
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Mr. Thomas J. Owens, former Chief Clerk 
of the Accounting Department, Cristobal Di- 
vision, and now a member of the Accounting 
Department at Almirante, arrived at Cristo- 
bal by the S. S. Coppename June 7 and sailed 
to New York by the U/ua June 10. Mr. 
Owens was accompanied by Mrs. Owens and 
their daughter Eileen. While sojourning 
here, they stayed with Mrs. Owen's family. 

Mr. Camilo Feuillet, of the Panama San 
Blas Banana Company, whose headquarters 
are at Perme, arrived at Cristobal by the 
motor auxiliary Anachacuna June 7, and 
sailed for New York by the U/wa June 10. 
Mr. Feuillet is on his vacation, and intends 
to spend it with relatives in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Dickson, of the Costa 
Rica Division, were visitors to Cristobal by 
the U/wa June 10, en route to New York. 

Mr. H. S. Blair, accompanied by Sterling, 
Jr., sailed for New York by the Ulua June 
10, 

It is with sincere regret that Cristobal Di- 
vision learned of the serious illness of Mr. E. 
C. McFarland, of the Chiriqui Land Com- 
pany, whose headquarters are in Panama City. 
Mr. McFarland is an old employee of the 
Unrtrep Faurr Company, and is the brother- 
in-law of the famous writer, Edwin Lefevre. 
His ready smile and vigorous hand-shake have 
long been attractions to visiting officials at 
Panama City. We sincerely hope he will soon 
be on the road to recovery. 


Our genial Auditor, Mr. M, D. Lothrop, 
is busy establishing order in his new home. As 
previously announced, Mr. Lothrop recently 
took unto himself a life partner. The partner 
is now in the States, on a hectic tour of the 
Stores to pick out furnishings for their new 
home. “Mike” will probably leave on his 
vacation in September, bringing Mrs. Lothrop 
with him when he returns. 

Speaking of fixing up homes, our Assistant 
to the Manager, Mr. C. H. Hewett, is busier 
than the proverbial bee. He recently moved 
into new quarters and has drafted his entire 
family for the job. Mr. Hewett, the silver- 
toned orator of our Division, reports favor- 
able progress, 

Mr. W. A. Chamberlain, our old and 
valued patron of Unrrrurrco tours, is con- 
templating something new in the line of cruise 
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attractions. He intends to bring to the 
Isthmus a select number of zoologists to study 
animal life at tropical ports. Animals peculiar 
to the country will be delivered to the steamer 
on arrival at the ports of call, for study by 
the party. Barro Colorado Island, the United 
States Tropical Research Station established 
some years ago at Gatun Lake, offers unlim- 
ited possibilities for such a project. Mr. 
James Zetek, Entomologist of the Panama 
Canal and in charge of governmental research 
on the Isthmus, will undoubtedly make the 
scientists’ stay at the Canal both interesting 
and enjoyable. 

We are pleased to announce that Coleman, 
the little son of Mr. David C. Sasso, Secre- 
tary to the Manager at Cristobal, who was 
seriously injured in an automobile accident, is 
rapidly recovering. 

Mr. A, L. Sawyer, Cashier of the Panama 
Division, passed through Cristobal on the 
S. S. La Perla from San Francisco June 7, re- 
turning from his vacation. 

Mrs. Margaret Charlton, wife of an off- 
cial of the San Francisco Examiner, was a 
cruise passenger on the S. 8. La Perla, arriv- 
ing at Cristobal June 7. Mrs. Charlton was 
making the cruise for her health, and ex- 
pressed herself as thoroughly delighted with 
the trip. She was emphatic in stating that 
prior to her sailing from San Francisco she 
was threatened with a nervous break-down, 
but after two days of Unrierurrtco service 
her depression vanished and she was once 
again able to enjoy life. 

Mr. K. M. Bevier, an official of the All 
America Airways, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bevier, arrived from Corinto, Nicaragua, on 
the S. S. La Perla, The young couple tried 
to hide the fact that they were on their honey- 
moon, but were unsuccessful. Their enjoy- 
ment of their trip was thorough. They sailed 
for Kingston, Jamaica, on the Carare June 9, 
and will join the Santa Marta at Kingston en 
route to New York. We extend to this 
charming couple our sincere wishes for a 
long life, health and prosperity. 

Mrs, Madera Jackson, mother of Mr. W. 
K. Jackson, Vice President of the Unrrep 
Frurr Company, accompanied by her 
daughter, Miss Mary Jackson, arrived from 
Havana by the S. S. Toloa June 11 en route 
to Limon to join the San Jose for San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Rumor has it that our Division Cashier, 
who has recently been on special duty in 
Panama City, has been trying to beat Dan 
Cupid at his time-honored game. Some days 
ago he called the Division Passenger Agent 
and requested one male berth and one female 
berth to accommodate passengers for Carta- 
gena, Colombia. Our Division Passenger 
Agent selected berths in different rooms, as- 
signing them to the Panama City office. Later 
he received a call from Panama City stating 
that a room was desired as the prospective 
passengers had married. We do not know to 
what extent our Division Cashier was in- 
volved; it may be that he had no hand in 
bringing about the marriage, but if he had, 
more power to him. 

Mrs. Paul West, Sr., mother of the Man- 
ager of Cristobal Division, accompanied by 
her daughter, Miss Jane West, sailed for 
New York on the S$. 8. Ulua June 10, after 
a visit with her son at Cristobal. 

Miss Doris McGowan, employee of the 
Panama Division at Almirante, sailed for 
New York on the S. S. Ulua June 10. 

Mr. M. J. Moynihan, Superintendent, 
Stewards Department, with headquarters at 
New ‘York, accompanied by Mrs. Moynihan, 
passed through Cristobal May 31. Mr. Moyn- 
ihan is the father of Mr. E. J. Moynihan, 
of the dock forces of our Division. 

A honeymoon couple, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Osborne, of the Panama Division, passed 
through Cristobal on the S. S. Coppename 
May 30. 

Among the prominent passengers on the 
S. S. Ulua from Cristobal June 10 were Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford D. Ham. For the past 
sixteen years, Mr. Ham has been Collector 
General of Customs for the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, with headquarters at Managua. 

His Excellency, Governor Meriwether 
Walker of the Panama Canal, sailed for New 
York on the S. S. Calamares May 27. After 
visiting the Governmental Headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., Governor Walker will 
attend his class reunion at West Point. 

Mr. J. J. Tanis, of the Claims Department, 
New York, and Mr. R. V. Tierney, of the 
Terminal Operations Department, New 
York, were visitors to Cristobal by the S, S. 
Maravi June 10. They left for Costa Rica 
on the S. S. Toloa June 13. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Dr. P. F. MURPHY, Mrs. Murphy, and 
their two children were visitors at Cristobal, 
arriving on the S. S. Parismina June 17. They 
enjoyed the Panama Canal and Panama City, 
and are returning on the same steamer to New 
Orleans, via Puerto Castilla. 

Mr. C. I. Sterling, Auditor, General Of- 
fice, was a return visitor at Cristobal by the 
§. §. Saramacca June 21. He sailed for New 
York on the Calamares June 24. 

Mr. Anthony B. Raymond, Claim Agent at 
Cristobal, and Mrs. Raymond, sailed on the 
S. S. Pastores July 1, on vacation. Mr. Ray- 
mond will visit his home in New York and 
tour the New England States. 

Mr. E. C. Adams, Manager of Panama 
Division, arrived at Cristobal on the Pastores 
July 1 and continued his voyage to New York 
by the same steamer. Mrs. Adams sailed for 
New Orleans on the Coppename, arriving at 
Cristobal from Almirante June 28. 

Sailing from Cristobal on the Pastores to 
Port Limon June 27 were Senator and Mrs. 
Carl Hayden, of Arizona. 

Dr. Jorge S. Boyd sailed for New York 
on the Toloa June 17. Dr. Boyd, who is a 
member of one of the oldest families in Pan- 
ama, has been actively concerned in the mak- 
ing of Panama history since the formation of 
the Republic, as was his family in pre-repub- 
lic days. 

Dr. Alfred Gage, of the Chiriqui Land 
Company, arrived from Progreso and sailed 
for Puerto Castilla on the Parismina June 18. 

Mr. Jack Wilson, formerly connected with 
Pier Operations at New York and Charleston, 
is now a member of the Exportation Staff, 
Cristobal Division, 

Mr. G. P. Smith has been transferred from 
the position of Farm Overseer at Perme to 
Chief Fruit Inspector at Cristobal. 

Mr. Dexter, Fruit Observer, has been at- 
tached to Cristobal Division for the past 
month. 

Mr. T. J. Libonati, Assistant Master Me- 
chanic at Hamilton Island, resigned effective 
June 15. Mr. C. P. Colchester has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Master Mechanic at Hamil- 
ton Island in his place. 

Passing through the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Banana Exportation, we have 
noted Mr. Lawrence C. Calloway, Jr., eldest 
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son of Captain L. C. Calloway, District Com- 
mander of the Canal Zone Police, working 
furiously on banana exports. Calloway, Jr. 
is a graduate of Wentworth Military Acad- 
emy, Missouri. 

An item of interest to Masters and Pursers 
of our steamers visiting Cristobal, and to 
members of the Cristobal Division, is an an- 
nouncement of the arrival of future “General 


Emile T. Kennedy, Jr.”, son of Lieutenant 
and Mrs, Emile T. Kennedy, U. 8. Air Ser- 
vice. Mrs, Kennedy was formerly Miss Amy 
Lawrence, a member of the Freight Depart- 
ment at Cristobal, 

Mrs. James Scott is a new member of the 
stenographic force in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. Mrs. Scott's husband is an emplovee 
of the Chiriqui Land Company. 


Correcting a Wrong Impression of 
the Cristobal Division 
By M. D. Lothrop 


livision Accountant 


T HERE seems to be a general impression 
throughout our Tropical Divisions that Cris- 
tobal is still the “agency” it was several years 
ago. My reason for making this statement 
is that when I was transferred from Costa 
Rica to take over the Accounting Department, 
there were, in addition to the usual congratu- 
latory wishes, many remarks regarding the 
“soft” job I was getting. Apparently all I 
would have to do would be to look wise, put 
my feet up on my desk, smoke a big cigar, 
keep the buzzer working overtime and gen- 
erally appear important. I finally began to 
wonder if this was so. 

Mr. Hewett, my predecessor (who, inci- 
dentally, was recently made Assistant to the 
Manager, a new position for this Division), 
met me at the dock and ushered me into a 
spick and span office, with the remark, “Well, 
Mike, take a good look at it, for it’s the last 
time you'll see it this way.” He had been 
putting in many hours of overtime in order 
to have everything up to date for me. How- 
ever, it wasn’t long before I discovered for 
myself that New York wasn't the only town 
that has a “six day bicycle race”; in fact, 
Cristobal’s lasts fifty-two weeks a year. 

Perhaps a few actual facts will prove of 
interest and bear out my statements. 

Our Pier ment, under the able 
supervision of Captain Ellison, handles on an 
average, fifteen ships a week, including ves- 
sels of other lines for whom we act as agents, 
all of which both load and discharge cargo. 
Maybe our Freight Department isn’t kept 
busy preparing bills of lading, manifests and 
the many other necessary papers, so as not to 


hold up sailings! Ask Mr. Daly, our New 
Division Freight Agent. During 1927, there 
were loaded and discharged, 220,414 tons of 
general cargo, and 1,361,053 stems of bananas 
shipped. A comparison of the first three 
months of 1928 with the corresponding 
period for 1927 shows an increase in general 
cargo handled of 32,572 tons, or 64 per cent. 
And we're still growing! 

Of course our banana shipments cannot be 
compared with those of other Divisions, but 
how many employees of our Company five 
years ago foresaw that Cristobal would ship 
bananas? All of our fruit is purchased— 
much of it on the open market—and with 
present contracts calling for a minimum of 
15,000 stems on ships of other lines loading 
for West Coast ports, with only 72 hours no- 
tice, the Exportation Department has to be 
wide-awake and on the job at all times. 

A conservative estimate of passenger busi- 
ness to be handled during 1928 is $500,000. 
This speaks for itself. Incidentally, when 
the number of other steamship lines operat- 
ing out of Cristobal is considered, there must 
be a reason for people preferring our ships, 
and the reason, we are sure, is found in the 
slogan of our Passenger Department: “Every 
Passenger A Guest.” 

I have attempted to cover our operations 
only in a general way, as I do not feel that 
my service in this Division has been of suffi- 
cient length to enable me to present the situa- 
tion in detail. However, | hope I have cor- 
rected the impression that Cristobal is an 
agency, for I have found that it is a Division. 
And how! 
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Vacationists sailing on the Toloa July 15: 

Miss Florence Murtagh, of the steno- 
graphic staff of the Accounting Department. 

Mr. Clifton H. Hewett, Assistant to Man- 
ager of Cristobal Division, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hewett and their sons, Clifton H. Jr., 
and Allan. They will spend their vacation 
in New England. 

Mr. A. B. (Tony) Daly, of the Accounting 
Department. Tony, a prominent member of 
the younger set, aims to purchase a new Ford 
and tour the Middle West. 

Mr. A. W. (Bill) Graves, Chief Clerk of 
the Accounting Department, is sailing on the 
San Mateo for Port Limon, on vacation. 

The golf bug has been active in the Ac- 
counting Department at Cristobal. The 
$8,000,000. golf course at Gatun has been 
invaded, and the chuckles of the fish can be 
heard on Sunday afternoons, when they view 
the balls floating on the surface of the water. 


SeveRAL years ago the Passenger De- 
partment published an interesting booklet, “In 
the Wake of the Pirates”. It carried its 
readers back to the days of the buccaneer, 
and as guests of the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY Steamship Service led them across 
the Spanish Main to historical spots teeming 
with romance. 

The Great White Fleet now goes further 
and leads the way to the romance-strewn vil- 
lages out of the track of regular shipping. 
During the week ending May 19, the S. S. 
Port Antonio anchored off Nombre de Dios 
to load bananas. Undoubtedly this is the 
forerunner of Great White Fleet vessels car- 
tying tourists into the hitherto unexplored 
lands made famous by chieftains of old Spain. 


UNtrrFrRvuitco 


Nombre de Dios, the spot where Columbus 
landed, is a village 25 miles northeast of 
Panama, close to the famous Spanish strong- 
hold of Porto Bello. In the years of the 
Spanish galleons, Nombre was a port of call 
for vessels requiring fresh water and refitting. 
Columbus, landing there, took possession in 
the “name of God” for his Majesty of Spain. 
The Unrrep Frurr Company, in entering 
Nombre de Dios, does so in the “name of 
commerce” and for the promotion of business 
intercourse and good will with Latin America. 
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Two well-known members of the 
Younger Set 


Joseph Daly, son of Mr. E. J. Daly, Di- 
vision Freight Agent, Cristobal, and 
Colman Sasso, son of Mr. David Sasso, 
Secretary to the Manager, on the 
grounds of the Radio Station, New 
Cristobal Point 


Colombia 


Arrer a period of inactivity, baseball has 
been revived in Santa Marta. A game played 
with a team from the S. S. Santa Marta on 
May 22 resulted in the home team winning 
by 10 to 1. The return match, on June 19, 
was won by the ship’s team, the score being 
9 to 6. As a preliminary to further games, a 
practice game was played on June 16, when 


Santa Marta played a team recruited from the 
Line. 

Playing a team from S. S. Camito on May 
11, the United Football Club was defeated by 
3 to 1, Downing being responsible for the 
homesters’ solitary goal. 

The local Bolivar team was played on May 
13, when the United proved too good for their 
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opponents. Goals were scored by Gregory 
(2) and Jones (4). After a rather one-sided 
game, the United proved victors by 6 to 0. 
A good game was witnessed on May 25, 
with a team from §. S. Coronado. The boat's 
team played well during the first half, but 
was outplayed after the interval. Goals were 
registered for the United by Jones (2), 
Gregory (2) and Whybrew. The score was: 
United Football Club 5, S. S. Coronado 2. 


Mr. C, I. Sterling was a recent visitor to 
Santa Marta, returning to Boston after a 
short stay. 


Among other visitors we were pleased to 
see Mr. E. R. Brewer, Division Accountant, 
Jamaica, who has been engaged on an audit 
in connection with the Santa Marta Railway 
Company, Limited. 


To the newcomers we extend a hearty wel- 
come: 

Dr. Walker, after a period of several 
months’ study in Europe, has arrived from 
Castilla. 
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Miss Pauline F. Shaw and Miss M. E. 
Kimball have joined the Executive Depart- 
ment as stenographers. Before coming to the 
tropics Miss Shaw spent several months in the 
General Office at Boston. 

Mr. J. A. Newton has arrived for the 
Engineers’ Camp at Chirripo, where work is 
proceeding in connection with the Santa Ana 
new lands. * 

The Accounting Department staff has been 
augmented by the arrival of Messrs. Charles 
$. Oak, Gerard O. Salassi, and W. A. Wil- 
liams. 


Mrs. Hatch has left for the States on vaca- 
tion, as has also Mr. H. T. Heyl, Assistant 
Manager. 


Mrs. E. J. Oberle and Miss Oberle returned 
recently from a visit to Costa Rica. Greatly 
improved in health, Mrs, Oberle wishes to 
express her thanks to the many friends in the 
Costa Rica Division responsible for her pleas- 
ant and beneficial stay. At the same time, 
she is keenly appreciative of the kindness of 
our hospital staff, and of friends in the Prado. 


Guatemala 
Readin’, ‘Ritin’, ‘n’ ‘Rithmetic 
as expounded in Virginia 


Wiirn an enrollment of seven pupils, the 
school for children of white employees of the 
Guatemala Division in Virginia had a most 
successful 1928 first term. Miss Mary Von 
Nyvenheim, “big sister teacher”, achieved this 
success through her own ability and with the 
cooperation of the student body. It is worthy 


Our Gang in the Summer nouse 
Left to right—Junior Ryan, George 
Bennett, Dick Bennett, Paul Ryan, 
Miss VonNyvenheim, Irene Sawyer 
and Grace Bennett 


of note that “Miss Mary” has 
never had to resort to “lickin’s” to 
obtain obedience or results. 

The grades of the seven pupils 
varied from kindergarten to first 
year High. “Dickie” Bennett and 
“Pablo” Ryan were the two kind- 
ergarten pupils. The higher grade 
pupils included Irene Sawyer, Grace Bennett, 
William Ryan, George Bennett, and Bayard 
Sawyer. With the exception of the latter, 
these pupils were all practically on the same 
basis, and their examination marks were very 
gratifying to themselves, their parents and 
Miss Mary. 


? 
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Bayard Sawyer, although but 13 years old, 
had already completed the eighth grade at 
Eastern Illinois Teacher’s College. He has 
had first year High, and with Miss Mary has 
studied Algebra, English and General Science; 
with his mother he has studied English Litera- 
ture, Latin and Ancient History; from his 
father he has learned Spanish. Bayard’s work 
has been brilliant in all subjects. At present 
he intends to take up Civil Engineering, and 
great things are predicted for him in this field. 
Incidentally, he is probably the most consis- 
tent golfer in Virginia. Despite his youth, 
there are but one or two players in this Divi- 
sion who can equal his scores. 

At the close of the school term the pupils 
presented an entertainment consisting of folk 
dances, songs and recitations. 

Miss Mary sailed for New Orleans on 
June 7, for her home in New Mexico. That 
her vacation may be a pleasant one is the sin- 
cere wish of all Virginians. 


) Bayard Sawyer is the most consistent 
Personals golfer in the Guatemala Division 

Miss Emma-Lindsay Squier 
spent some time in the Division 
gathering data which, we under- 
stand, is to be included in a book 
she is writing on Central Ameri- 
can subjects, 


Miss Anne Whirl, niece of Mr. 
Bennett, who had spent several 
months visiting here, returned to 
the States June 7. During her 
stay Miss Whirl created havoc in 
the ranks of our eligible bachelors, 
and her departure occasioned much 
regret and many long-drawn sighs. 


Scene from a folk dance enacted by Junior Ryan, Irene 
Sawyer, Grace Bennett and George Bennett 


Guatemala Personals 
fi Joy, sailed recently for a vacation in England. 
HE Guatemala Division wishes to con- We hope their trip will not be prolonged, as 
gratulate Mr. Lothrop on his recent marriage. they are greatly missed. 
We hope some day to have the pleasure of a 
visit by “Mike” and “Molly”. Mr. G. S. Bennett sailed for the States 
June 7 on business. Mrs. Bennett and the 
Mrs. C. L. Veitch, wife of our Superin- children will spend the summer in Guatemala 
tendent of Agriculture, with her daughter City. They left by special train June 10, 
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Mrs. W. J. Ryan, wife of the Superin- 
tendent of the Electrical Department, and her 
sons, Junior and Paul, have gone to the States 
on vacation. 


Few people realized that “Shorty” Ralph 
Boisoneau was in earnest when he announced 
his impending departure, but it was only 
too true, Virginia, particularly, has suf- 
fered a great loss. Shorty'’s prowess at 
baseball and tennis made him popular with 
the athletes. Tela probably realized Shorty’s 
worth more than any one else, as he 
jerked their hearts out of position when he 
stepped to the bat. We are hoping against 
hope that he will return, At any rate, we 
wish him the best of luck. 


For a short while we had the pleasure of 
having Bobby Stark with us. He has returned 
to the States. We would like to broadcast a 
little information—when Bobby says he knows 
nothing about poker—Cave Canem! 


There have been many changes in this Divi- 
sion during the past months, The new Divi- 
sion at Chiriqui has taken several of our men. 
Latest departures for Panama _ included 
Messrs. Livingston, Armitage, and Shields. 
Mr. Emerson, former Assistant Chief Clerk 
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of the Accounting Department, has also been 
transferred. 


The new men are coming in droves. Mr. 
F. E. Henry is the new Chief Clerk in the 
Accounting Department, and his assistant is 
Mr. A. L. Wetterhall, transferred from Co- 
lombia. “Patrick” Henry is becoming almost 
as popular as “Mike” Lothrop, and “Pete” 
Wetterhall has caused a furore in social 
circles, “Pete” showed some of his stuff in 
baseball recently, so we will forget the dam- 
age he has done to the ladies’ hearts. Another 
arrival for the Accounting Department is Mr. 
F. J. D. Ryan, who comes from Colombia to 
take over the position of Chief of Audits. 


We had the pleasure of having with us for 
a month two charming ladies, Mrs. Edwin 
Hickman and Miss Catherine Jennings of 
Florida, sister and cousin respectively of the 
Chief Clerk of our Agricultural Department, 
Mr. F. S. Twitty. They will not soon be 
forgotten, and we hope they will pay us an- 
other visit before many moons. 


Latest victims of Cupid's wiles are Mr. 
G. W. Daniels, our Storekeeper, and Mr. 
L. R. Matthews, Technician in the Quirigua 
Hospital. The Guatemala Division welcomes 
Mrs. Daniels and Mrs. Matthews, and ex- 
tends to them heartiest good wishes. 


“THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES” 


All o'er the Earth's vast surface where warm, stagnant pools abound, 
Malarial Mosquitoes will most probably be found; 

And even in these insects will the principle prevail: 

The female of the species is more deadly than the male. 

We could almost sympathize with him, poor male Anopheles! 
When he rises to the surface of the water for the breeze 
And—kerosene entrapping him—to draw his breath he fails; 
But—we can’t oil down the females and let off the harmless males! 
And she of his affections is a wanton bold and gay 

Who kisses all and sundry in a vile, immodest way; 

Thereby injecting venom causing manly cheeks to pale: 

Thus, the female of the species is more deadly than the male. 

So, we regret, dear mister, we could only spare your life 

If we could make it certain you would never take a wife. 
Impossible! So nothing but your martyrdom avails, 

Because we're sure the children wouldn't all be harmless males. 


—CLARENCE Macrappen in 


The West India Committee Circular. 
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Annual Outing 


at Swampscott 


Is Great Success 


] HE last day of June was the great day 


of the year for Unrrep Fruir Company 
folks at Boston. It was the occasion of the 
Annual Outing when everyone went to the 
New Ocean House at Swampscott for a full 
day and evening of complete enjoyment. 
The day started at ten in the morning 
with the Annual Meeting of the Unrrrurrco 
Club of Boston, after which came the gather- 
ing of the Clans at Long Wharf. Then a 
quick trip in private cars and buses landed 
the multitude at Swampscott just in time to 
partake of a luncheon of noble proportions 
and superlative quality served in the beauti- 
ful dining room of the New Ocean House. 
The “multitude” included everyone of 
Unrrep Fruir affiliations in and about the 
“Hub”—the General Office, Long Wharf, 
Tropic Foods, Passenger Department, Revere 
Sugar in Charlestown—numerous guests of 


employees and the members of the baseball 
team of the Unirruitco Club of New York. 

The pangs of hunger satisfied, the crowd 
proceeded eagerly to the ball park. There it 
split up into groups so as to provide en- 
thusiastic rooting for both teams. At these 
Outings a noticeable feature is the spon- 
taneous and generous bursts of applause which 
attend every good play. This year was no; 
exception and there were many for each side. 
A keen baseball fan might have kept track 
of the particular team making each point, 
but, although it became generally known that 
the final score was 12 to 9 in favor of Boston, 
public interest was concentrated on the in- 
dividual work of the members of both teams. 
There was a superabundance of glory for 
everybody. The box score will tell you the 
story in detail. Al MacLennon was Manager 
in charge of the ball game. 


BOSTON 

AB R BH PO A E 

“Ruckenbrod ........... A, UES 2nd ee apo te 5 3 + i 2 l 
FGRNGND 2 och sen eure MS) TU ety eet 5 1 2 l 3 1 
KSC): 66.0.5'5 Snesaate Bian hil tes sere 5 1 2 0 3 + 
Cattrey: (ih toheaie ION PV-ee aes 4 ] 1 10 1 0 
Leawood. ..5.<Jisvates P—R.F. ........ 5 2 2 ] 2 0 
DIOS aes Saree Lee eee j BAe ae i Se + 0 0 1 0 0 
ns a Oca fl CR i ese a + 1 1 3 0 0 
NERO oa 8 imide Loe (2 ees See 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PRRPORIE 625.5 actus Le TS a 3 2 2 0 0 0 
DEVRET: F515 nde tS ae 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SUCHE, scala setae 2 SE ES eae 1 0 0 0 0 0 
po aa Pe gall ee , Dayne totes 3 Pear 3 1 j 10 1 0 
39 12 15 27 12 6 
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NEW YORK 


AB R BH PO A E 

nT RABE Te es <5) OS.) pees y 5 l l 2 | 0 
PROUT be sah ttinta' ly iva Berees DB * pebbles 6 0 0 + 0 0 
DWOONEY iba iwde es SE kt ) Raden bs 4 0 1 2 0 2 
ES pes tees eae oe. Peta eapss 5 2 2 0 2 1 
TR A ee ae OWE RR EBS + ] 2 10 0 0 
Ma ae oa ieene ae Bak sy afore: 5 2 1 2 0 0 
TS am IRR ge" Bena aes Rett Noche ates + 0 0 2 ] 0 
BOO vis seh eiied cane Baas te  aihcs neal 3 2 l 0 0 0 
a Sa ee ane ee ee eee, 5 1 2 2 2 0 
NS te lie eee ] 0 0 0 0 0 
42 9 10 24 6 3 


Two Base Hits: Kennedy 2, Magee, Muller, Percy, Leawood, Caffrey, Johnson, Rucken- 


brod. 
Three Base Hits: Kechejian 
Base on Balls: Off Leawood 4 in 7; off Lynch 6 in 9 
Struck Out; By Leawood 8 in 7; by Lynch 9 in 9. 
*Batted for Noel in the 9th, 


with no trace of green. The entertainment 
consisted of several numbers. Miss Mildred 


W ue all this baseball excitement was 


taking place, other forms of entertainment 


were being staged for those who preferred 
quieter forms of amusement. Marjorie Hun- 
ter demonstrated most successfully her skill 
as transportation and trafic expert in con- 
ducting sightseeing tours along the beautiful 
North Shore. These bus tours are an in- 
creasingly attractive feature of our Annual 
Outings. Many employees take the drive year 
after year, while for the newcomer this trip 
along the famous North Shore is a rare de- 
light, 

Tennis was provided and was well patron- 
ized, and golf, as usual, attracted its devotees, 
while the bridge fans settled down for a long 
afternoon of complete enjoyment in the cool 
beautiful hotel parlors. Swimming, too, had 
its partisans, and radio its coterie of en- 
thusiasts. An excellent instrument had been 
provided and all they had to do was to tune 
in, to get anything they wanted. 

A delightful tea dance made the late after- 
noon quite perfect for those who have a spe- 
cial fondness for this particular diversion. The 
Unrervitco banana dealers, Arancio Broth- 
ers, generously provided music from their fa- 
mous Mansion Inn Orchestra, and entertain- 
ment and favors, These were whistles 
shaped and colored like well-ripened Unt- 
FruIT bananas, “flecked with brown” and 


Byram sang a solo; then she and her brother 
Gene played several banjo and ukelele duets. 
These were followed by a specialty waltz 
danced by Miss Mickey LaPlante, cousin of 
the movie star, Laura LaPlante. Arancio 
Brothers certainly deserved the enthusiastic 
praise and thanks showered upon them. 


The Banana Stand was a popular feature 
at the Outing Ball Game at Swampscott 
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Towards the end of the afternoon Al 
MacLennan pulled off a choice assortment of 
sports on the lawn in front of the hotel. 
Denny Sullivan and Tim Devaney assisted 
Al as judges. The weather man had promised 
a fair afternoon but for a while it looked 
doubtful if the games could be held ar all. 
But nothing daunts Unirrurrcorres, espe- 
cially the girls. They may not be able to run 
in spike-heeled slippers, but stocking feet on 
soft wet grass is not half bad, and run they 
did. When a girl is sport enough to run a 
race in beautiful white silk hose through very 
wet and very green grass on a cold, raw, June 
day, is it any wonder the sports were a com- 
plete success ? 

The prizes consisted of all sorts of valuable 
merchandise. Of course the fellow who does 
not smoke won the handsome humidor and 
the Overland cigars. 

Banana Race 
First—Paul Ashman 
Second—Nick Grace 
Jump Rope Race for Girls 
First—Helen Brennes 
Second—Dorris Perry 
Sack Race for Boys 
First—Frank Pearsall 
Second—Nick Grace 
Three Legged Race for Mixed Couples 
First Couple—Nick Grace and Dorris 
Perry 
Second Couple—Dave Hiller and Helen 
Brenner 
Wheelbarrow Race for Mixed Couples 
First Couple—Nick Grace and Marjorie 
Hunter 
Second Couple—Dave Hiller and Helen 
Brenner 

In this race the girl, of course, was not the 
wheelbarrow. She drove, naturally, 

50 Yard Dash for Girls 
First—Dorris Perry 
Second Marjorie Hunter 

The banquet which ended the wonderful 
day was itself a wonderful affair. The food 
Was perfect ; the favors, balloons, whistles and 
fancy hats all added to the enjoyment; and 
there was a lot of community singing and 
music all the time. Keith's Vaudeville Art- 
ists entertained and Harry McGowan & Com- 
pany provided fine singing. Then the base- 
ball championship cup was presented to Al 
MacLennan to preserve carefully for the 
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Unirruitco Club of Boston, at least for an- 
other year. Hubie Magee, catcher of the 
New York baseball team, earned the applause 
of the crowd by his excellent rendering of two 
songs—"For My Baby” and “There Must 
Be A Silver Lining.” 

After the feast, dancing started and was 
enjoyed until a late hour, The guests then 
began departing in groups in the buses which 
had been leaving the Ocean House all during 
the evening at previously announced hours. 
The rain was coming down then in earnest, so 
a nice, closed bus, with electric fans going, 
made a cheerful and comfortable way in which 
to go home after an altogether delightful Out- 
ing. The conventional “they returned tired 
but happy” was certainly true. 


Outing Committee 
Francis F. McManus—Chairman 
Frank J. Caffrey 
Daniel R. Fuggio 
Margaret D. Hailwood 
Robert H. Harris 
Marjorie M. Hunter 
Robert J. Kelliher 
M. Charles Laffie 
Alger L. MacLennan 
Dennis J. Sullivan 
Josephine M. Whalen 


Accounting Department 


A NEWCOMER made his appearance at 
the home of Mr. Arthur E. Nelson on June 
13. It is our pleasure to welcome Arthur 


Edwin Nelson, Jr. Now we know “our 
Vesta's happiness is complete. 


The general order of things lately seems 
to be “Hello” and “Goodbye.” 


Mr. J. Hampden White, Claim Agent at 
New Orleans, recently paid his first visit to 
Boston. We wondered how the historic at- 
mosphere appealed to him and discovered he 
was more interested in the present than the 
past. This meeting only served to make us 
wish to know him better. 


One of the longest visits received by us 
lately is that Mr, Herbert Schumaker, Chief 
Clerk at Tela. In fact, so familiar is his 
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presence now that we feel inclined to wel- 
come him as one of the General Office. Since 
this is impossible, we consider his sister, Miss 
Marie A. Schumaker, a perfect substitute, and 
we hope she will enjoy being with us. 


We guess from the way Mr. T. F. Carroll 
joined our Department that his outstanding 
characteristic is good-nature. 


Claims have been advanced by several tropi- 
cal ports and we bade farewell and a pros- 
perous future to Mr. Francis J. Kennedy, 
bound for Guatemala, Mr. George Mathews, 
picked by Almirante, and Mr. L. E. Cassidy, 
due in Costa Rica. George was with us a 
considerable length of time but spent most of 
his time in 1040. We suspect the sunshine 
of Almirante will be welcome although the 
dark room never affected his cheerful dis- 
position. But won't he miss saying “good 
morning” to the Accounting Department girls? 


“Dot” Gay said good-bye to the Account- 
ing Room this month, and hello to the Engi- 
neering Department. 

We take pleasure in welcoming Miss 
Eleanor Miller to fill Dot’s position. 


Our aggressive baseball nine adds three 
more victims to its already long list. Small 
wonder when the team is going at an .833 
clip. 


June 15 
Unrrep Frurr Company 14 
Boston & Maine R. R. .. 3 4 
Batteries: Ruckenbrod and Kehoe 
June 21 
Unrrep Frurr Company 14 
Stone & Webster ...... 1 
Batteries: Ruckenbrod and Kehoe 
June 26 
Unirep Fruir Company 5 
Carter thks: sane be ecces 2 


Batteries: McNamara and Kehoe 
Only one game lost and that on account 
of darkness—couldn’t see the ball after the 
fifteenth inning! 


Definition of stubbornness: 

In ourselves—firmness, strength of charac- 
ter, determination, resolution, decision. 

In others—bull headedness, obstinacy, stu- 
pidity, lack of intelligence. 
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Employment Department 


D vrine May and June, with the help 
of New Orleans, we engaged 127 men for the 
tropics. The average for these two months 
is more than twice the highest previous 
monthly total. In addition to filling several 
technical positions, we had heavy demands 
from all our usual channels. 


We are all sorry to lose “Gerry” Hudson, 
who has been transferred to the Boston Divi- 
sion, as Timekeeper. 


“AI” March will soon be in the Accounting 
Department of the Boston Division, where we 
know he will do good work. We are won- 


dering how we will replace our athlete. 


Mr. John Donahue has graduated from the 


Mail Bureau. He will take over Mr. 
March's work. 
Mrs. Amy Lightbody, of the Central 


Stenographic Section, is with us temporarily. 


We supplement the comments of the Of- 
fice Grouch as follows: 

The fellow who sends us a 125-word night 
letter collect to tell us he will not accept our 
offer. 

The young man who believes that to secure 
a birth certificate he must communicate with 
the doctor in attendance at time of birth. 

The intellectual who submits an unsigned 
letter of application which, upon being re- 
ferred to his college fraternity for identifica- 
tion, brings forth another unsigned letter of 
application. 


Engineering Department 


Ma. HAVILAND AMES is vacationing 
in the Provinces. 


Mr. Dean Smith is nursing a nice sunburn 
acquired by exposure at a nearby beach. The 
worst tropical sunburn is not in a class with 
this one. 

Mr. Willis Dresser has returned to Boston 
to follow up certain engineering details for 
the Costa Rica Division. Bill’s new parrot 
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was promptly given away when he discovered 
that because of an impediment in its speech 
the bird was hailing his friends as “Mico”. 


General 


Miss Gertrude Jacobs, of the General Of- 
fice, is recovering nicely from an operation for 
appendicitis performed at the Charlesgate 
Hospital, Cambridge, Mass., June 8. Her 
visitors find “Gertie” in her usual good spirits, 
with no complaint but a voracious appetite. 
Here's the best wishes of the entire General 


Office. 


Research Department 


On June 16 Mr. Harry von Loesecke of 
the Research Laboratories was married to 
Miss Bertha Leicester Thayer of Lexington. 
The ceremony took place at the First Baptist 
Church, Lexington, Rev. Dr. E. M. Rushton 
officiating. A reception followed at the River- 
bank Court Hotel. 

Untrrurtco extends heartiest congratula- 
tions to Mr. von Loesecke and his bride. 

In sending us the announcement of his mar- 
riage, Mr. von Loesecke writes: 

“After a brief honeymoon to Montreal, 
Quebec and other oases, the bride and groom 
will be ‘at home’ at 21 Coleman Rd., Arling- 
ton, any time with the exception of meals.” 


Among the “bronzed sons of the tropics” 
who have been with us recently are: Mr. 
Scarseth from Tela, who tore in and out be- 
fore we could find out what he thought of 
Boston; Mr. Grant from Truxillo, who im- 
mediately made a hit with all the boys in the 
lab,; and Mr. Jackson from Central Preston. 
Mr. Jackson will be with us for a few months 
to be initiated into the mysteries of the banana. 
We are all enjoying his soft southern accent, 
which offers quite a relief from our own 
harsh New England nasal drawl. 


Fred. Dale may know what a ripe banana 
looks like, but some kind soul ought to tell 
him what the color of a ripe watermelon is. 
Fred had the opportuntiy of a bargain in 
watermelons, and after discarding several 
large green ones, triumphantly carried off a 
huge yellow melon. He was considerably dis- 
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concerted when he discovered, too late, that 
the color of a ripe watermelon is just the re- 
verse of that of a ripe banana. 


Mr. Richard St. Clair, instructor in Botany 
at the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
will work with Dr. Wolfson for a few months 
this summer, assisting him in his plant physi- 
ology researches, 


Ted Kenyon has almost forsaken the Re- 
search Laboratories for aviation. After find- 
ing that he could do enough commercial work 
to make his own plane pay for itself, he grad- 
ually was dragged into one complication after 
another until now he finds himself president 
of Skyways, Inc., agents for three airplanes, 
operating their own airport at Lawrence and 
doing all kinds of other things. Fortunately, 
we still retain a small lien on his attention to 
help us out with particularly complicated or 
intricate equipment. 


Golfers may be interested to learn that the 
chemist has become interested enough in the 
game to devise a means of locating lost golf 
balls. A patent (U. S. 1,664,397) describes 
a method of manufacturing golf balls carry- 
ing substances which produce visible am- 
monium chloride vapors when in contact with 
moisture. So now the golfer will no longer 
have to search in the grass for lost balls, but 
will merely watch for the white smoke signal 
designating the location of the ball. Which 
is all very nice—if it works. 


Library Review 
Travel 


Beautirut Mexico, by lernon Quinn. 

A comprehensive and fascinating story of 
Mexico from “long-prehistoric days through 
the de la Huerta Revolution.” 

A book which portrays the lovelier side of 
Mexico—the beauty, contrasts, and exquisite 
color of its landscape, the quaint and weird 
customs of its present day Indian inhabitants, 
and the delightful traditions which have been 
handed down through generations and have 
been told directly to the author by the Zapo- 
tecs, the Mayas, and other Indian story tellers, 
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Traper Horn—Votume II, by Alfred 
Aloysius Horn. 

A thrilling story of “dauntless forays and 
piracies in the ‘dawn-light’ age of England.” 

It is not only written in the same charming 
manner as TRADER Hornn—VoOLUME I, but it 
is peopled with such “colorful and famous 
characters as Julius Caesar, Queen Elizabeth, 


and Henry V1l1l.” 


Tue Crry or tHe Sacred WELL, by T. 
A. Willard. ‘ 

A book which recounts the many thrilling 
experiences of Edward Herbert Thompson in 
his lifelong quest for archaeological treasures 
in the ancient and abandoned city of Chichen 
Itza. 

These true tales of “Don Eduardo’s” expe- 
riences are told in a most vivid manner. 


To Bocota anp Back By Air, by Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Article in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine for May, 1928. 

The interesting narrative of Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s 9,500 mile flight from Washington 
over thirteen Latin-American countries in the 
famous airplane “The Spirit of St. Louis.” 

This article has numerous illustrations of 
the many places which Lindbergh visited. 


Fiction 


Tue Brince oF SAn Luts Rey, by Thorn- 
ton Wilder. 

An important fiction book of the year, and 
one which, because of its combined good quali- 
ties, won the Pulitzer prize for the year 1928. 

A philosophical novel (the setting of which 
is in Peru) in which the author, with humor, 
irony, charm, and insight, attempts to answer 
what has been termed “the riddle of the uni- 
verse.” 


Economics 


PrincipLes oF Economics, by F. W. 
Taussig. 

A book in which the author, an authority 
on the subject, states the principles of eco- 
nomics in such a manner that they are com- 
prehensible not only to the student of eco- 
nomics, but also to the person who has not be- 
fore made any systematic study of the subject. 
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Long Wharf 
Concratu LATIONS are being heaped 


on the latest addition to our “proud father 
class”, Mr. Charles Tilton of the Accounting 
Department, who is now the daddy of a baby 
girl born Sunday, July 8. 


A cordial welcome has been extended to 
Messrs. George Hansis, Jr., and Lawrence C. 
Shaugnessey, new employees in the Account- 
ing Department. 


Mr. Charles Waitt, who was with us last 
summer, has returned to the same position 
in the Mail and Cable Bureau for the school 
vacation period, He will continue with his 
studies at Northeastern University in the fall. 


One of the most ardent rooters at the Out- 
ing Ball Game at Swampscott was our Man- 
ager, Mr. L. W. Minchin. His support was 
well directed, as Captain Kechejian and 
Messrs. Pearsoll, Sutcliffe and Shaugnessey, 
of the team, are Long Wharf boys. 


Heard at the counter in the Freight De- 
partment: “May I see Mr. Gumby—Mr. 
Goobie—Mr. Gombo—Mr. Goodhue—Mr. 
Gudreau—Mr, Bombo—Mr. Budreau—Mr. 
Boudoir, etc.” Merely a group of high pres- 
sure salesmen trying to reach our popular 
Purchasing Agent, Mr. V. deP. Goubeau, 
and having difficulty trying to remember and 
pronounce his name. 


The two young ladies who accompanied 
“George” and entertained at the Outing Tea 
Dance, proved interesting and attractive dane- 
ing partners for some of the “boys” at Long 
Wharf. 


July has taken hold of the vacationists, and 
many familiar faces are missing from their 
desks. We hope they all enjoy their holidays. 


Captain Gordon E. Adams, of the S. S. 
Maravi, has been spending his vacation in Bos- 
ton and at nearby resorts. The Outing at 
Swampscott was the first Company affair of 
this kind he has ever attended. He had a 
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great time and hopes to be with us again next 
year, Captain L. G. Scofield, of the Levisa, 
was also at the Outing. He was accompanied 
by his wife, who expects to return to her 
home in Florida shortly. 


The following Consuls and government of- 
ficials attended the Outing as our guests: Mr. 
J. A. Brannen, British Vice Consul, and wife; 
Sr. Enrique Naranjo, Colombian Consul, and 
wife; Mr. Wm. A. Mosman, Guatemalan 
Consul, and guest; Mr. Frank A, Abercrom- 
bie, Assistant Commissioner of Immigration 
at Boston. We hope they enjoyed the day. 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


A BACHELOR dinner for Harold Rogers 
Shea was held on June 14 at the United 
States Hotel. There were about 35 in attend- 
ance and all had an enjoyable time. Several 
acts from the local shows were given and it 
especially pleased those present to see one of 
the best quick-change artists in the country 
perform, namely, Professor Morrisinio O’Con- 
noracqui, His technique and ability to change 
his costume so many times in such a short 
space of time was amazing. His balancing 
acts were wonderful to behold. Tom Mce- 
Cormack, as toastmaster, was perfect. His 
ability to say and do the right thing at the 
right time, even with Sefior Morrisinio at his 
side, was unexcelled. Tom sang and told 
stories and did everything except dance. A 
little token of affection was given to Harold 
and he accepted it in a very gracious manner. 
The party broke up with an old-fashioned 
pillow fight in which the willing as well as 
the unwilling took part, 


Agnes Neely, one of our office girls, has re- 
ceived the sympathy of all, owing to the death 
of her father, James W. Neely, a lifelong resi- 
dent of South Boston. 


A notice has been received announcing the 
arrival of a new daughter, Pamela Caroline, 
to sg Mrs. Frederick Schindler. Mr. 
Schindler is cashier at our Cooperage Plant in 
East Cambridge. 
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Olat Amunsden has resigned from the office 
force and is planning to return to his home in 
Norway. We wish him the best of luck. 


Albert Kay, cashier at the Refinery for the 
last four years, has been transferred to the 
New York Division, where he has been given 
the position of Assistant Purser on the S.S. 
Metapan. Mr. Kay desired a position where 
he would be more in the open air and we hope 
that sea life will agree with him. 


George Childs, our cartoonist, is spending 
his vacation at Atlantic City. 


Foremen “Dee” McDonald and John 
Gelowtsky have returned from vacations spent 
in the White Mountains and Detroit, respec- 
tively. 


Sidelights on the Outing 


The way George Ruckenbrod stole bases at 
the ball game shows he has lost none of his 
speed. 


“Bill” Noonan’s new cap was a riot of 
color. Incidentally, it must have been quite 
tight the next morning—the cap, we mean. 


Paul Johnson played a great “ball” game. 
He liked the parking space so well that he left 
his car until Sunday, when he finally got it 
started, 


The “tag” dancing of Maurice O'Connor 
was a thing of beauty. He easily won the in- 
door hop, skip and jump title. 


We were all surprised at the athletic ability 
of Miss Barbara Brenneis, our new stenog- 
rapher. She won three prizes. 


The next time you have a date to meet 
your wife at the close of a day's shopping use 
this method to calculate the time she will 
probably arrive: Divide the money you gave 
her, plus the extent of your credit, by the 
number of ads in the newspapers, take time 
out for lunch, add an hour for daylight sav- 
ing, allow for wind deflection and faulty com- 
passes and leave your watch at the office so 
you won't know what time it is. 


Unifrivolity 
By W. M. P. 


So “Ask Me Another” has hit Unierurtco at last. 


We quite agree with the thesis recently set forth by Manager E. C. Adams in his 
essay on Interdivisional Transfers, but we balk at the idea of shipping our office building 
(knocked down) to another Division. 


It isn’t every man that can be a member of the crew of the S. S. Heredia. 


A recent form 1672, Recommendation for Change in Salary or Position, bears this no- 
tation: “Resigned to accept a position as a saxophone player.” Looking at this from the 
standpoint of the public at large, wouldn’t it have been well for the Company to have 
raised this boy's salary? 


‘Two thousand years ago Aesop said: “Many hands make less work.”” Our friend, E. S. 
Whitman of Fruit Dispatch, says that Mr. Aesop could not have known much about the 
banana business. 


Our lunch-room, which occasionally has banana pie on its menu, apparently takes quite 
literally another well-known adage: “Too many fingers spoil the pie.” 


Our good friend, Mr. Dowling, who has “made” this department before, stumped us 
the other day with this one: 


“What is it,” he asked as we looked out over the bay, “that they put into the water to 
put out a fire?” 


We scratched our head meditatively. “Don’t know,” was our ultimate reply. 
Mr. Dowling smiled knowingly. “Why the fireboat, of course.” 


Although we have no wish to destroy the Office Grouch either by fire or by pugilistic 
punches of the knockout variety, we wish to call to his attention something that nearly anni- 
hilates us. Has he noticed, we wonder, that many forms 1926-A, Applications for Employ- 
ment, filled out by otherwise intelligent young lady applicants, have in the personal descrip- 
tion column after the phrase, “Smooth Face, Moustache, or Beard,” the written notation 
“smooth”? 


We note that Banes has a Superintendent of Fabrication. An official of the Ananias 
Club? 


We spent the Fourth at the beach, Since then we have been peeling forth the joys of 
that day. 


We have never been so unfortunate as to slip on a banana peel. We have, however, 
been peeling on our pillow slip. 


At the height of our misery we penned the following effusion and sent it to Mr. H. L. 
Phillips, who was good enough to print it in his column, “The Sun Dial,” in The New 
York Sun, July 6: 


Casualty Due to Sunburn 


He was our friend upon the Fourth, 
But now a monolith 
Stands over him forevermore 


He slapped us on the fifth! 
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Baltimore 


M R. A. G. QUAYLE, M. & W. De- 
partment, Mrs. Quayle, and their son John 
are touring the eastern shore of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. This is an annual trip for the 
Quayle family and preparations commence 
early. “Algy” overhauled all his fishing 
tackle and assimilated all obtainable knowl- 
cage concerning fishing. There were books, 
ties of “Fishermen's Luck” articles and con- 
suitations with expert anglers and_ others. 
Uheerio, friend fish, you know Algy hails 
from Fishguard, Wales. 


Mr. Alfred Gascoyne, Chief Car Inspector, 
paid the Division a short visit recently and 
answered numerous inquiries (seasonable) re- 
garding insulation, its thickness, the proper 
material, prompt delivery, etc. 


We believe this is the only Division with a 
Green Room—and this is not a reference to 
individuals or bananas. When one has an 
artistic trend the unusual is inevitable. You 
do not require a guide to notify you that the 
office just to the right of the main entrance 
of the pier is the famous Green Room. Metal 
trimmings, electric fan, electric fixtures, calen- 
dar stands, desk sets, etc., are painted green. 
On the wall one reads, “Cultivation is as 
necessary to the mind as food to the body.” 


Mr. Charles Johnson, Traveling Engineer, 
New Orleans, has been with us the past two 
weeks, and the engine room and boilers of the 
ships have been exceedingly active. We have 
requisitioned several smoke condensers. 


Mr. W. G. Mennell, Superintendent of 
Banana Inspectors, New York, recently jour- 
neyed down here for a one-day stand. We en- 
joyed his visit immensely. 


The following have changed their places 
of residence: Mr. F. J. Linehan, within the 
city; Mr. H. S. Snyder, within the city; Mr. 
E. L. Krull, to Clifton Forge, Va.; Mr. W. 
Clasen, arrived from Buffalo with family. 
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Award Made for Suggestion 


June 30, 1928 
Editor, Unirrurrco: 

I herewith enclose copy of letter written to 
Mr. E. S. Whitman, Editor of the Frurr 
DispatcH Magazine, at New York, in re- 
gard to the award made to him for the adup- 
tion of his suggestion that posters or stickers, 
in the shape of a banana, be sent out by the 
Resident Managers of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company, to their trade, informing them of 
their ‘phone numbers, etc. 

Kindly let this appear in the next issue 
of the Unrrrurrco Magazine. 

Mr. Cutter will send a check to Mr. Whit- 
man, with his usual appropriate letter. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) C. H. Exus 


Chairman, Committee on Suggestions 


June 30, 1928 


Mr. E. S. Whitman, 
Editor, Frurr Disparcu. 
Dear Mr. Whitman: 


Suggestion No. 133 


It affords me pleasure to advise you that 
the suggestion made by you in regard to post- 
ers or stickers, in the shape of a banana, 
being sent out by the Resident Managers of 
the Fruit Dispatch Company, to their trade, 
informing them of their ‘phone numbers, etc., 
has been adopted by the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany, and, upon the recommendation of the 
Members of the Committee on Suggestions, 
you have been awarded the sum of $10.00 for 
the adoption of this idea. 

A check for this amount will be sent to 
you by our President, in the usual course. 

A copy of this letter should appear in the 
next issue of the Frurr Disparcu Magazine, 
and a copy has been sent to the Editor of 
Unirrurreo Magazine, with instructions to 
have it appear therein also, 

Thanking you again for your continued 
interest in the Company's affairs, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) C. H. Exuis 


Chairman, Committee on Suggestions 


San Francisco 


Dinner Given to Foreign Students by Business 
Men of Golden Gate City 


lL. the May issue of Unirrurrco, there 
appeared a significant address by Mr. V. M. 
Cutter, President of the Uwniren Fruit 
Company, wherein he said, among other 
things: 

“Tt is time to discuss Latin America 
in terms of industry and commerce, 
rather than in terms of culture and poli- 
tics. . . . It is time for business men, not 
to engage in propaganda, but to state the 
facts, and even better, to act, to study the 
situation and prepare to increase our 
business relations with the vast trading 
area in Latin America which is of the 
greatest importance to our bankers and 
business men. . . . It is time to quit talk- 
ing politics, revolutions, racial differ- 
ences, imperialism, and all bunk, and to 
take action along mutually beneficial 
economic lines.” 

Coincident with the appearance of this 
article, a banquet was given by the business 
men of San Francisco to the foreign students 
graduating from our western universities. Rep- 
resentatives of the UNirep Frurr CoMPANy 
were among the hosts of this important event, 
in which twenty-nine nations were represented. 

A warm greeting was extended to our Latin 
American and European guests, which in part 
was as follows: 

“San Francisco, through which flows 
the commerce of the world, and whose 
cosmopolitan spirit is traditional, extends 
its warmest greetings to you who have 
been for the past few years in our institu- 
tions of learning, and are now about to 
return to your homelands to become 
leaders in business and public life. 

“You have come from afar to seek 
training in our colleges and universities, 
and to take from America the science and 
culture which these institutions are en- 
deavoring to disseminate. In turn, through 
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your contacts with our own young men 
and women, you have given them the 
benefit of the knowledge and culture 
which you have brought from your own 
lands. ‘The years you have spent here 
have been of mutual benefit to you and to 
the young people of this country, and we 

feel sure that you are returning with a 

keener love for America and a deeper 

appreciation of the policies for which she 
stands in the affairs of the world. Your 
residence among us has likewise broad- 
ened our own understanding and sym- 
pathy for the peoples of other nations. 

“Never has the need for understanding 
and co-operation between the countries 
of the world been greater than today, and 
we ask that you join with us in the work 
of strengthening that international friend- 
ship which will insure to each nation its 
rightful place in the great family of na- 
tions. We look to you for assistance in 
developing and fostering that good will 
which will guarantee the world’s peace 
and well-being.” 

Chester H. Rowell, editorial writer of note, 
and Graham H. Stuart, Professor of Political 
Science at Stanford University, addressed the 
gathering. They expressed the wholesome 
enthusiasm of all of us and our desire to 
accomplish those relations necessary to the 
economic growth of our neighbors and of our 
own country. 

At the Unrrep Frurr Company table, we 
had as our guests representatives of Honduras, 
Panama, Nicaragua and Guatemala. Their 
individual comments and appreciation of the 
occasion were most gratifying. These young 
men carry with them to their homes lasting 
impressions. They are the type of men who 
for the most part are destined to become 
leaders in the social and economic life of their 
countries. 
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San Francisco Notes 

We are pleased to announce the following 
new arrivals: 

Mr. James J. Burke, for our up-town 
Steamship Office. Mr. Burke was previously 
employed with the Company at New Orleans 
and has been assigned to duties in the Freight 
Department. 

Mr. Irving W. Cole, for the Purchasing 
and Steward Department. 


Foretelling the Weather 
(Contributed by Marine Department) 


SrveRAL years ago the United States 
Government established a Weather Bureau 
and placed it in charge of scientific men and 
observers who were expert in this direction. 
Weather Bureau stations are maintained 
throughout the United States, and each sta- 
tion communicates daily with the head office 
at Washington. By following the law of aver- 
ages, by the use of the barometer and other 
instruments, by scientific research and experi- 
ment, and because of the receipt of hourly or 
daily reports, the Weather Bureau experts are 
able to foretell the weather with a consider- 
able degree of accuracy, Practically all of the 
great storms, tornadoes, and hurricanes are 
announced in advance. While this science is 
still in its infancy, it has made rapid strides, 
and cach year shows much improvement in 
the result. There are a few simple rules 
which may be used for foretelling the weather, 
if one possesses a barometer. 

The rapid rise of the barometer indicates 
unsettled weather. The gradual rise foretells 
settled weather. 

When the air is dry and cold, a rising 
barometer indicates wind from the north; and 
if it has been raining, better weather may 
occur, 

When the air is moist and at a low tem- 
perature, a rising barometer may foretell wind 
and rain from the north. 

When there is a northerly wind, and the 
barometer falls rapidly, there is likely to be a 
storm with snow in winter, and heavy rain 
or hail in summer. 
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Mr. Robert Schaffer, for the Accounting 
Department. Mr. Schaffer takes over the 
duties of the Purchasing Bureau. 

Miss Katherine A. Mortensen, for the Ac- 
counting Department. 

Mr, James Raine, for the Accounting De- 
partment. Mr. Raine, a worthy representa- 
tive of Stanford University, is receiving train- 
ing for tropical work, 


When the air is dry and the temperature 
seasonable, a steady barometer indicates a con- 
tinuance of fine weather. 

A rapidly falling barometer may foretell 
stormy weather. 

When the wind is westerly, a rapid fall 
may precede a storm coming from the north, 

When the wind is southerly, a rise in the 
barometer may precede fine weather. 

When there is much moisture in the air 
and considerable heat, a falling barometer 
may indicate that a wind and rain storm is 
coming from the south. 

When the air is dry and cold in winter, a 
falling barometer may indicate snow. When 
the weather is calm and warm, a falling 
barometer may mean rain or squally weather. 


PROOFREADERS PLEASE NOTE 
We'll begin with box; the plural is boxes, 
But the vi of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 
One fowl is a goose, but two are called geese, 
Yet the plural of mouse cannot be meese. 
You may find a lone mouse, or a whole nest of 
mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 
If eal ae of man is always called men, 
Why shouldn’t the plural of be called pen? 
The cow in the plural may be called cows, or 


ne, 
But a bow, if span is never called bine; 
And the plural of vow is vows, never vine. 

If the singular’s this, and the plural is these, 
Should the plural of kiss ever be written keese? 
Then one may be that, and the two would be 


Yet hat'in the plural would never be hoee. 

We speak of a brother, and also of brethren, 
But though we say mother, we never say 
aa masculine pronouns are he, his and 


But imagine the feminine, she, shis, and shim! 
—The Kalends 


aa a ee 


ln i 


en 
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UNIFRUITCO 


New York 


HEN Lieutenant Camilo Daza, 
chief of the Colombian Air Service, took off 
July 3 for his flight to Bogota, he went with- 
out “Zippa” (incorrectly designated as “Ciba” 
in our last month’s report), the tiny tiger that 
was to serve as official mascot of the flight. 
Zippa could not acclimate himself to the tem- 
perate zone, and two weeks before the take- 
oft he died. 

The biplane used by the Colombian ace is 
a composite affair—the wheels from England, 
the body from France, and the Jupiter motor 
from Switzerland. The gasoline tank, sup- 
plemented by two auxiliary tanks, has a capac- 
ity of two hundred gallons which the airman 
estimated was sufficient for a seven hundred 
mile flight. The trip to Bogota is being 
made in easy stages. Since Daza was com- 
missioned by his government to make the New 
York-Bogota flight with a view to securing 
data that will be of value to the development 
of aviation in Colombia, the undertaking is 
shorn of any semblance of the spectacular. It 
is a thoroughly planned, carefully executed. 
scientific project. 

Tust before the take-off at Mitchel Field. 
Sefor Abraham Martinez, Director of the 
Bureau of Information of the Colombian 
Government, acting for the Association of 
Colombian Coffee Growers, presented Lieu- 
tenant Daza with a large silver thermos bottle. 

The Unrrep Frurr Company was repre- 
sented at the take-off by Mr. Frank Chase of 
the Freight Traffic Department, who ex- 
tended to Lieutenant Daza the best wishes 
of this Company for a successful flight. 


When the Colombian aviator arrived in 
Washington, the first of the intermediate 
stops, he was met by the Colombian Minister, 
Doctor Enrique Olaya, who presented him to 
Secretary of State Kellogg. He delivered to 
Mr. Kellogg a letter to President Coolidge 
from President Mendez of Colombia, and in 
return received from Mr. Kellogg the good 
wishes of the United States Government. 


According to the Colombian Consulate in 
New York, Lieutenant Daza at this writing 
is awaiting favorable weather in which to 
take off on the next leg of his journey. 


Members of the New York Division are 
congratulating Miss G. A. Taylor on her 
appointment to the post of Assistant Advertis- 
ing Manager. 


Doctor R. C. Connor, Assistant General 
Manager of the Medical Department, sailed 
June 30 aboard the M. S. La Playa for an 
extended tour of our Tropical Divisions, 


Among tropical officials who recently paid 
flying visits to New York were Messrs. 
Schuyler and DuVinage of Cuba, Blair of 
Progreso, Adams of Almirante, and Bennett 
of Guatemala. 


Several members of the New York Division 
have enjoyed vacation cruises since our last 
writing. Morgan Tunison, Frank Creighton, 
and John Nevins, all of the Freight Traffic 
Department, sailed aboard the La Marea, the 
Pastores, and the Tivives, respectively. 

A. O'Leary, of the Freight Terminal De- 
partment, sailed June 16 aboard the Castilla. 


It was our pleasure lately to greet Mr. 
John O'Dowd, Assistant Freight Traffic 
Manager, now of New Orleans, on a brief 
visit to his old habitat. When asked if he had 
a message to convey through this column, Mr. 
O'Dowd replied, “I’m glad to be back among 
my New York friends.” A statement such 
as this is saved from being commonplace by 
the unmistakable sincerity of Mr. O’Dowd’s 
manner of saying it. 


Mr. Joseph V. Tierney, of the New York 
Accounting Department, was guest of honor 
at a dinner given recently by Messrs. Arthur 
Dodd and Harold Schneir and attended by 
members of the accounting force who have 
been most closely associated with the honoree. 
Mr. Tierney sailed July 18 to take up his 
duties in Santa Marta, and his coworkers took 
this means of expressing their appreciation of 
his friendship and their best wishes for his 
future happiness and success. 


We understand that Charlie Faulkner of 
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the Downtown Ticket Office could now be 
addressed as “papa” if the young lady were 
old enough to say it. It happened in June. 


This reporter requests any member of the 
New York Division who has an item for 
New York Division Notes to call the 17 Bat- 
tery Place exchange and ask for Extension 
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New Employees: 

John M. Cooney, office boy, Freight ‘Traffic 
Department. 

Dennis F. Lynch, tallyman. 

Arthur Briggs, tallyman. 

J. McEvoy, checker. 

Charles E. Hill, emergency assistant purser. 

Edwin Pomeroy, clerk, Accounting De- 
partment. 

Frank Harlehy, stenographer, Marine De- 
partment, 

David Reese, ship stores checker. 

Ira N. C. Read, timekeeper. 

Miss Sue Flood, telephone operator. 

John Stillman Bliss, office boy, Purchasing 
Department. 

Emil Monacci, clerk, Purchasing Depart- 
ment. 

William F, Madden, office boy, Account- 
ing Department. 

Tulio Fafia, clerk, Purchasing Depart- 
ment, 

Thomas 
Office. 

Constantino Stephos, watchman. 

Carl L. Anderson, clerk, Accounting De- 
partment. 

L. C. Hatch, clerk, Accounting Depart- 
ment. 

John Cincotta, office boy, Freight Traffic 
Department. 

Catherine A, Scopinich, typist, Accounting 
Department. 

Neal Rorke, office boy, Accounting De- 
partment. 

Nancy Swanson, typist, Accounting De- 
partment. 

Anne C. Launder, typist, Purchasing De- 


Bishop, office boy, Manager's 


reise 
T. Lanelli, stenographer, Purchasing 
Department. 

John W. Anderson, stenographer, Down- 
town Ticket Office. 
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Joaquin Fernandez, office boy, Freight 
Terminal Department. 

Euphemia Woolnough, stenographer, Pur- 
chasing Department. 

Wilbur J. Manley, pier clerk. 


Transfers: 

Albert Kay, from Revere Sugar Refinery, 
Boston, to Accounting Department, New 
York (assistant purser, S, S. Metapan). 

W. G. Housley, claim clerk, Freight Ac- 
counting Unit, to traveling auditor's staff, 
General Office. 

Eleanor Pagnod, typist, Accounting De- 
partment, to Fruit Dispatch Company. 

Fleetwood Gruver, Jr., timekeeper, ‘Ter- 
minal Operations Department, to junior claim 
clerk, Claim Department. 

Gustave Berger, stenographer-clerk, Pur- 
chasing Department, to Chiriqui Land Com- 
pany, 

J. W. Sullivan, Stewards Department, to 
tallyman, 

Jack Tanis, senior claim clerk, Claim De- 
partment, to Freight Traffic Department. 

Mrs. Florence Dickson, clerk, Costa Rica 
Division, to clerk, Accounting Department, 
New York. 

Dudley S. Pollard, pier clerk, to clerk, 
Freight Terminal Department. 

Joseph V. Tierney, clerk, Accounting De- 
partment, to Santa Marta Division. 

David MeKenny, stock clerk, Passenger 
Traffic Department, to clerk, Accounting 
Department. 

Theodore R. Smith, clerk, Accounting De- 
partment, to Panama Division. 

Thomas Iorizzo, messenger, mail Bureau, 
to stock clerk, Passenger Department Store- 
room. 


A gentleman slipped on the top stair of 
the subway and started sliding to the bottom. 
Half way down, he collided with a lady, 
knocked her off her feet and the two contin- 
ued the journey together. After they had 
reached the bottom, the lady still dazed, con- 
tinued to sit on the gentleman’s chest. Looking 
up at her politely, he finally exclaimed, 
“Madam, I'm sorry, but this is as far as I go.” 

—Exchange. 


A wise man will make more opportunities 
than he finds. 


—Bacon. 
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The Spanish Section of the Purchas- 


ing Department 
By Virgilio de Armas 


In charge of Spanish Unit, New York 


T has been suggested that an article, giving 
an outline of the work of the Spanish Section 
of the Purchasing Department, be written for 
Unirruirco. Naturally, this invitation to 
“put ourselves in writing” is welcomed, as it 
affords an opportunity to introduce the Span- 
ish Department to the many readers of our 
Company’s house publication. 

The Department is cosmopolitan in its 
make-up: There are two members from Cuba, 
born in Havana; one was formerly attached 
to the Consulate General of Cuba in New 
York and the other to the Cuban Legations 
at Washington and Paris. Of the others, one 
is a British subject—a native of Gibraltar— 
who held a position in the Expense Accounts 
Office of H. M. Dockyards there; two are 
from San Jose, Costa Rica; another is from 
Spain, born at Leon, in Castilla, and still an- 
other is from Barranquilla, Colombia. 

The duty of all the members of the Staff 
is to prepare or make up Bills of Lading and 
Consular Invoices for every article that is 
purchased and shipped out of the Port of 
New York for the Company, as well as all 
the office supplies and stationery forwarded to 
us from the General Office at Boston for the 
conduct of our business in the tropics. This 
means, in other words, that we handle the 
shipping papers for all goods requisitioned by 
the many and various Departments: Mate- 
rials and tools for our Farms and Plantations; 
articles for our Sugar Mills and Railroads, 
including Fruit and Passenger Cars, Locomo- 
tives, Motor Cars, etc.; tools and parts for the 
Machine Shops; repair parts for Boats, 
Launches, etc.; materials for our Radio Sta- 
tions; supplies for the Research Department 
and for our Hospitals, which include every- 
thing employed in medicine and surgery or in 
laboratories, from Bicarbonate of Soda to Op- 
erating Tables. Also, the goods for our Mer- 
chandise Departments, which import all 
classes of commodities in every line, for the 
use and comfort of our employees and others 


in the tropics—not only food and clothing 
and all the necessaries of life, but also every 
article that affords pleasure and enjoyment, 
such as Musical Instruments, Radio Sets, 
Books, Photographic Supplies and everything 
in the line of sports, from golf to children’s 
games. 

The Consular Invoices and the Bills of 
Lading are prepared from the Merchants’ In- 
voices and Packing Lists received from the 
suppliers. These are first arranged by Port 
Marks, as separate documents are prepared for 
the Merchandise and the Material and Supply 
Departments. After the invoices have been 
segregated according to the various Divisions 
and the scheduled vessels, they are distributed 
among the Bill of Lading clerks, who write 
the Consular declarations on them and see to 
it that all the necessary shipping details are 
available. The Spanish declarations are taken 
from the copies of the requisitions kept on file 
in our office for that purpose. 

If the invoices have not been received and 
the merchandise has been delivered or must 
be shipped because it is required by the Di- 
vision ordering it, at a specified date or at 
once, we must work with a copy of the order 
or with a memorandum, the shipping details 
being obtained by telephone or otherwise; in 
any case, We must see to it that the necessary 
documents are provided for every shipment 
made, 


ii HE work calls for many particulars, such 
as itemized weights—the gross, net, and in 
some cases the legal weight; separate values 
for different classes of goods, as the Cuban 
and Guatemalan Consuls insist upon having a 
separate value as well as all expenses in detail, 
such as Freight, Cartage, Packing, etc., to the 
point of shipment, shown in the Consular In- 
voices for every item; and this is particularly 
necessary when the Customs duties are assessed 
on an ad valorem basis, as is the case in Pan- 
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ama, as well as for many articles in Cuba, 
This is in addition to the Consular declara- 
tions, which must be strictly accurate, and is 
in addition also to the description of the goods 
in English on the Bills of Lading for the 
Freight Department, which must be adequate, 
clear and concise for the purpose of assessing 
the freight charges for the United States Cus- 
tom House Cargo Clearances (as one copy of 
every Bill of Lading is filed at the New York 
Custom House), and to prepare the Ships’ 
Manifests. We furnish the Freight Depart- 
ment with copies of our Consular Invoices for 
the preparation of Manifests on shipments to 
Colombia and to Honduras, for these docu- 
ments must be exactly in accord as to the 
Spanish descriptions. ‘This makes it neces- 
sary that we have papers completed 
promptly so that the other Departments may 
have ample time to prepare theirs. The docu- 
ments must be presented at the offices of the 
various Consuls twenty-four hours before the 
sailing of vessels. 


We maintain the cordial relations 
with the members of the Staffs of the Con- 
sulates of the countries in which we are in- 
terested and always co-operate with them to 
the fullest extent. 


our 


most 


There are many different rules and instruc- 
tions as to details which are applicable to the 
various Divisions, and which require much 
attention and care in order that they may be 
complied with properly. 

The Divisions are furnishing the Spanish 
Consular declarations on the regular requisi- 
tions for the Merchandise and the Material 
and Supply Departments, and for the Hospi- 
tals, but no declarations are furnished when 
goods are ordered by letter or cable. When 
the Spanish declarations are not furnished, we 
have to make them up ourselves with the aid 
of the Customs Tariffs and the Suppliers’ 
Catalogues, and by other means. We declare 
the merchandise and materials under the 
proper and lowest classifications of the Tariffs 
and combine or consolidate the shipments in 
order to issue as few sets of documents as 
possible, inasmuch as each additional set of 
documents in some cases costs from $2.00 to 


$3.00 extra, besides the cost of the consular 
blanks. 


Whenever the Spanish declarations furn- 
ished by a Division appear inadequate and we 
feel that by changing them a saving in duties 


can be effected, such changes are made and 
the Division is notified. 


i the foreign shipping business, there are, 
besides the Consular and Customs Regulations 
of the various countries, innumerable details 
that must be observed and carefully watched, 
and not everybody, even though engaged in 
commerce generally or in some particular 
branch of it, can form a correct or exact con- 
ception of the importance of the work and of 
its many ramifications. For example, on ship- 
ments of Textiles to Cuba, separate docu- 
ments must be provided and the Consular In- 
voices must contain the following informa- 
thon: 


1. Nature of fibre 

2. Kind of tissue 

3. Bleached, stamped, dyed by the piece or 
dyed before being woven 

4+. Number of threads in 6 square milli- 
meters 

5. Length and width in meters and centi- 
meters 


6. Weight of 100 square meters 


All the arithmetical data or details must be 
computed to comply with these requirements, 
Again, on shipments of shoes, the number of 
pairs and the sizes, and whether they are for 
men, women or children, must be stated in the 
Consular Invoice. 


Another requirement for Cuba is that mer- 
chandise of foreign produce or manufacture 
must be declared on separate documents, as 
there is a preferential tariff for United States 
products, 


On shipments to Colombia, separate docu- 
ments must be issued for articles of animal 
origin, which require Analysis Certificates, and 
also for perishable goods. The former is a 
requirement of the Colombian Government, 
and in the latter case this is done to expedite 
the entry through the Customs at destination. 


On short-shipments or shipments that for 
some reason do not go forward by a given 
vessel, a separate Consular Invoice must be 
issued and a notation placed on the documents 
to the effect that the articles were previously 
declared and the fees paid. A similar pro- 
cedure must be followed in the case of articles 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Passenger Traffic Department 


V incent B. DONEGAN commenced 
his business career in March, 1920, with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Chicago. In this 
position he traveled in company with the Mas- 
ter Mechanic over the entire system for prac- 
tically two years, checking inventories, etc. 
He thus acquired a valuable education in 
railroading. Following this, Mr. Donegan 
resigned to take advancement in a commis- 
sion house in the Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
In September, 1925, he entered the service of 
the Passenger Department of the Unrrep 
Fruir Company as Secretary to the General 
Western Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


Vincent B. Donegan 


Variety Is the Spice of Travel 


By Vincent B. Donegan 


Ticket Clerk, Chicago 


f Bs old adage, “Variety is the spice 


of life,”’ could not be more applicable than 
to the Great White Fleet Cruise Services. 
Through the normal course of life we demand 
variety in food, in recreation, and in our mode 
of living. Life would be dreary and monot- 
onus if we were forced to follow a set routine 
day in and day out without relaxation or 
diversion. Just as variety is demanded in our 
lives at home and about town, so is variety 
demanded in travel. 

What do we want? We want, not a 
change but changes—a succession of new 
things to do, to eat, to see, to hear. Nothing 
affords as complete relaxation as a transition 
to entirely new surroundings, where our minds 
become enchanted. We forget our cares and 
troubles and thereby secure the sought-for rest 
and relaxation. 


The Great White Fleet ships sail from 
New York every Wednesday on the Colom- 
bian Cruise, every Saturday on the Costa 
Rican Cruise, and every alternate Saturday on 
the Guatemalan Cruise; also, from New Or- 
leans, every Wednesday and Saturday, and 
two ships every Friday. In addition, weekly 
sailings are maintained from Boston. Many 
of these ships meet en route—at Havana, 
Guatemala, and the Panama Canal, for ex- 
ample. This affords an interlocking of ser- 
vice so one may sail from New Orleans and 
make an extended trip, connecting with a ship 
which will bring him back to New York by a 
different route. Or, this procedure may be 
reversed—sailing from New York and re- 
turning to New Orleans. Again, one may 
sail from New York or New Orleans and re- 
turn via Florida points. Accordingly, a con- 
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siderable number of trips are available, and 
we have booked passengers several times with 
but few calls at the same ports. 

For example, from New York there is a 
short invigorating eight-day trip to Havana, 
Cuba. If more time is desired, there is a fif- 
teen-day all-expense trip to Jamaica. One 
person will elect the latter, while another will 
prefer to be on his own while visiting this 
beautiful island; in this event there is a special 
round trip fare to Jamaica, leaving him free 
to wander at will. 

If a longer sojourn is sought, there are 
twenty-two day and twenty-four day cruises. 
Each may be extended by connecting at given 
points with other trips. Longer trips may be 
made by arranging stop-overs and connecting 
with other steamers. In other words, the 
passenger is decidedly not limited to one route. 

From New Orleans one may select a nine, 
ten, sixteen or eighteen day trip, returning on 
the same ship. If more time is desired, pas- 
sengers may connect with steamers operating 
from other Divisions; thus other countries may 
be visited—Colombia, Costa Rica, etc. If one 
Wants a quick jaunt, he may sail from New 
Orleans to Havana and return in a little less 
than a week, with a nice visit to that attrac- 
tive city. 

Practically all trips are operated on the all- 
expense plan, i.e, every item essential to travel 
is included in the initial cost of the ticket. 
Motor trips at various ports are prearranged 
to cover the principal points of interest with- 
in and without the city limits. Private 
launches take the quests to other points, and 
train service is utilized for trips across the 
Isthmus of Panama, to San Jose, Costa Rica, 
to Guatemala City, Guatemala, visits to 
plantations, etc. The various forms of con- 
veyances employed afford a variety of inland 
travel, Sufficient time is also allowed for op- 
tional sightseeing, or revisiting favorite spots, 
so one has time to cover everything as 
thoroughly as he chooses. Every assistance is 
given in planning optional trips to the pas- 
senger's greatest advantage, 

There are various priced stateroom accom- 
modations; minimum and maximum; single 
cabins, cabins with private bath, suites de luxe, 
connecting cabins with and without baths, ete. 
There are public lounging quarters, such as a 
spacious deck, a social hall, music and smok- 
ing rooms, a veranda café, dining saloon, palm 
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court, etc. Irrespective of rate paid, every- 
thing is first-class throughout, and everyone 
has full access to all public quarters at all 
times. 

Various forms of amusements are provided; 
dances, dinners, birthday and anniversary 
parties, card games and tournaments, deck 
games, masquerades, etc, Yet if complete quiet 
and relaxation are preferred, there is a well- 
stocked library, and there are many quiet 
nooks for reading, social conversation, or a 
siesta. 

The food is a delight, with table d’hote and 
a la carte menus at each meal. You may do 
your own selecting, and order your favorite 
dish as often as you wish, What could bet- 
ter satisfy the most exacting taste? All this, 
too, is included at no additional cost. 

Hence, I reiterate, the Great White Fleet 
Cruise Service is indeed the greatest travel 
medium for making “variety the spice of life.” 


Passenger Dept. Notes 
Mr, John E. Henry, formerly stenographer 
in the General Office, has been promoted to 
fill the position in the Ticket Office vacated 
by Mr. Alfred E. Johnson. 


Mr. John Anderson joined our ranks July 
1 as stenographer, General Office. 


The S. S. Heredia, with the fourth annual 
Caribbean Cruise party of the New Orleans 
Item-Tribune aboard, sailed from New Or- 
leans Saturday, July 7. The steamer was 
booked practically to capacity with cruise pas- 
sengers, consisting mainly of residents of New 
Orleans. ‘This is the largest party the Jtem- 
Tribune has sponsored, and from all indica- 
tions it will be a highly successful one. 


“What's the difference between kissing your 
sister, and kissing your girl?” 
“Oh, about twenty seconds.” 
—W idow 


Mr. Pewee; “Why did you get me such 
big shirts? These are four sizes too large 
for me.” 

His Wife: “They cost just the same as 
your size and I wasn't going to let a strange 
clerk know I married such a little shrimp as 
you.” 

—Hardware W orid 


A Recollection of My Voyage on the 


‘‘Calamares — 
By G Zufhiga Montufar 


Mr. Montufar, a Costa Rican lawyer, ts high in his praise 
of the service of the Great White Fleet 


|B hier the first days of April of 


this year I embarked at the Port of Limon 
for a voyage to Havana, Cuba, aboard the 
Steamer Calamares of the Great White Fleet 
and made my return voyage aboard the 
Steamer Ulua of the same line. 

Costa Rica owes much to the UNITED 
Frurr Company for the up-to-date condition 
of its Atlantic seaport. This Company has 
done wonderful things in the way of drainage 
and construction and has, among many great 
improvements, constructed the best pier at the 
Port of Limon. 

One of the greatest services this Company 
is giving to Costa Rica is the well-ordered and 
frequent service of its steamship line, which, 
while it was installed principally to take care 
of the transportation of bananas, also gives 
an unexcelled passenger service. 

We who are accustomed to travel on the 
steamers which ply the Pacific Coast, find a 
marked difference between these steamers and 
those of the Unrrep Frurr Company, where 
the service and comfort for the passenger af- 
ford fine examples of efficiency. Each suc- 
cessive voyage made on one of these Great 
White Fleet steamers leaves a better impres- 
sion and greater satisfaction, if such a thing 
is possible. 

In the accommodations aboard the Steamers 
Calamares and Ulua one experiences all the 
comforts of a well-appointed home, and it is 
easily noted that the Company has spared no 
pains in providing for the comfort of its pas- 
senger guests. 

When on a trip from Valparaiso to Colon, 
I made the voyage on what was considered 
one of the best liners. I thought that this 
ship was the very best in providing service and 
comfort for the traveler, but I was obliged to 
change my viewpoint when I subsequently 
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traveled on the Calamares and Ulua, where 
the staterooms are much larger and more 
comfortable and the treatment in general is of 
a more refined nature. In the dining room of 
the Calamares not only do you find beautiful 
adornment but you also notice that an excep- 
tional effort is made to satisfy the delicate 
appetite of the traveler. 

The menu, written in both English and 
Spanish, contains a variety of appetizing 
dishes, exquisitely prepared. What is par- 
ticularly appetizing is the Banana Ice Cream, 
which is so delicious that the traveler invari- 
ably asks for a second dish. 

The Company publishes a note on the menu 
card asking that suggestions for improvements, 
or complaints, no matter how small, be re- 
ported to them. This point cannot help but 
receive praise. 

During the voyage on these wonderful 
steamers of the Great White Fleet I felt per- 
fectly at home and all the passengers were as 
one large family. Everyone travels in perfect 
confidence that the officers and crew of the 
steamers are experts in the business, as is 
noted in the regularity of the voyages and the 
manner in which the steamers approach and 
leave the piers. 

One of the pleasantest recollections of my 
trip on the Steamer Calamares was a friend- 
ship I made with the barber, a German- 
American, middle aged, good natured, and a 
wonderful talker. He imparted to me his 
impressions of the various places he had visited, 
especially of Chicago and Hamburg. He 
persuaded me there was no other barber in the 
world who could put such a keen edge on a 
razor; and in reality, when he passed his razor 
over my tough beard, it felt as if it was silk. 

One night a fiesta was held on board the 
Calamares. | particularly enjoyed the friendly 
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manner in which everybody entered into the 
spirit of the occasion. ‘The Americans ap- 
peared to have lost their habitual seriousness 
and were children for the night. With much 
ingenuity the passengers disguised themselves 
as historic characters, forming a variegated 
crowd which brought smiles and laughs from 
everyone, 

At the fiesta, the Captain and officers, with 
apparent seriousness, contributed to the de- 
velopment of a good time and after several 
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hours of fun the fiesta terminated with a de- 
lightful dance and banquet. 

All these wonderful recollections expe- 
rienced aboard the Steamer Calamares of the 
Great White Fleet belonging to the Unrrep 
Fruit Company, place this Company at the 
top of the list as a transportation company 
which makes every effort to please the traveler 
and make his voyage so pleasant and com- 
fortable that he will never forget the name of 
the steamer on which he traveled. 


Things That Burn Me Up And 
Knock Me Cold 


By the Office Grouch 


. individuals who find it quite an effort 
to arrive at work on time, but always manage 
to be washed up and on line for the elevator 
which leaves for the ground floor at one minute 
past five. 


That Captain Baldwin's coupé has been reno- 
vated so well, it looks as though someone had 
made a near lady out of Lizzie. 


The deplorable fact that more fans are needed 
in this Division. No appropriation will be nec- 
essary in this case, however, as we refer to 
Baseball Fans who will give our Club Team a 
little support by attending some of the games. 


Spending half an hour adding a column of fig- 
ures a mile long and discovering when finished 
that the adding machine tape gave out five min- 
utes ago. 

The tellow who is such an expert book-keeper 
that he never returns any that he borrows. 


The latest stunt of certain office jokers who call 
a girl on the 'phone and ask her if Boo is there. 
The victim usually says, “Boo Who?” a couple 
of times, and the cheerful idiot then asks her 
what she is crying about. 


Figuring that a certain Al who joined the New 
York Division about 16 closings ago is not only 
a CARPENTER but also a cabinet maker, for 
he made a new BUREAU here. This no doubt 
beeause he missed the DRESSER he left at 


The fellow whose desk is always littered with 
a load of papers a foot high, who labors under 
the false impression that it gives him the ap- 
pearance of a busy man. 


The typist who said she heard more around this 
office about the Steamship Maintenance than 
about any other ship in the fleet. 


Why the cost of flowers sent to Club members 
who have appendicitis can’t be charged to “Op- 
erations”. 


The report that many people when calling up 
the Port Steward at Long Wharf ask, “Is this 
you, Love?” and whoever answers the ‘phone 
says, “Yes, dear.” 


Wondering sometimes if the vault at Pier 9 is 
cd called because Old Forms are often interred 
re. 


The new girl who sweetly inquired if she could 
obtain an escort to the Club dance from the 
Mail (Male) Bureau. 


Hearing someone remark that two of the T. 
A.'s assistants look powerful enough to contend 
for the Heavyweight Championship. 


The boy fresh from school who, on being told 
that the head of the department was the Divi- 
sion Accountant, wanted to know who was the 
accountant for multiplication and subtraction. 


The lunch hour bridge fiends at the Post Build- 
ing who are putting in a lot of secret practice, 
with their eyes appa on the prizes at the 
next Untrrurtco bridge party. 


After passing up and down our piers freely for 
over ten years, being by a new watch- 


stopped 
man and asked for a pass, just when you wished 
to make an impression on the Out of Town 
hr whom you were going to show around 
ip. 
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Freight Traffic Department 


Freight Rate Conferences 
By A. J. Brady 


Assistant Freight Traffic Manager, New York 


What is the object of freight rate conferences? 


Mr. Brady 


discusses their advantages to shipper, consignee and carrier 


Fe the benefit of our coworkers in 


other departments, some time ago we made a 
few remarks about freight rates, their bases 
and relationship. For the same purpose, it 
might not be amiss now to say something 
about the chief factor through which these 
are generally maintained—rate conferences. 

A freight rate conference comprises two or 
more lines competing for traffic in a given 
trade route. As a means of conservation of 
revenues and stabilization of freight rates and 
trade practices related thereto, the formation 
of such conferences, many years ago, suggested 
itself as the most practical and effective meth- 
od by which the results sought could be ac- 
complished. The economic and constructive 
value of these conferences has long since been 
recognized by ocean and rail carriers alike. 

Indeed, the beneficial results produced by 
rate conferences accrue not only to the car- 
riers but (notwithstanding a minority view 
to the contrary) to the shippers and con- 
signees as well, some of whom are, at times, 
prone to look upon rate conferences as detri- 
mental to their interests when, in truth, an 
analyzation of the facts shows the opposite 
to be the case. For it is obvious that with 
established rates, consistently maintained 
through the medium of rate conferences, both 
shippers and consignees are always enabled to 
definitely figure their prices based upon a 
known freight rate or cost, with reasonable 
assurance that their competitors have no un- 
fair advantage in this respect. 

On the other. hand, manifestly, any advan- 
tage a shipper, consignee or carrier might gain 
by reason of a cut rate would essentially be 
only a temporary one, since the competing 
shipper, consignee and carrier would imme- 


diately meet, and perhaps more than meet, 
the competition, with the usual resultant de- 
moralization of freight rates, prices, etc., in 
that particular trade. We think it is ele- 
mental that the principle of this sort of prac- 
tice is uneconomical and unsound and as such 
is not conducive to the healthy promotion of 
business in any trade, and, of course, is the 
very thing the formation of rate conferences 
is intended to overcome. 

Fortunately for all concerned, however, 
nowadays shippers and consignees generally 
realize that the maintenance of an adjust- 
ment of freight rates under which they are 
enabled to successfully and_ satisfactorily 
carry on their business in any trade is con- 
structive and is a good thing. As a result 
the conference idea is now receiving impetus 
from many sources hitherto antagonistic. 


A LTHOUGH the freight rates of the rail 
lines of the United States and Canada were 
generally maintained and regulated by rate 
conferences long before those Governments 
appointed Commissions for that purpose, as 
were also the rates of the European steamship 
lines, prior to the World War the number 
of steamship rate conferences was relatively 
few as compared with those functioning today, 
when the rates of all trade routes of im- 
portance are established and maintained 
through conferences. 

Because of the abnormal movement of cargo 
during the period immediately after the War 
and the consequent unusual demand for 
steamer tonnage in virtually all trade routes, 
followed shortly thereafter by another period 
of pronounced depression in exports and im- 
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ports throughout the markets of the world, 
the ocean carriers were confronted with a sit- 
uation involving a decidedly limited move- 
ment of cargo with a preponderance of avail- 
able steamer tonnage to carry it. “The inevit- 
able result of this was a general demoraliza- 
tion of freight rates and an unnecessary sacri- 
fice of revenues all around, 

While this situation was deplorable and 
costly for those affected, nevertheless it served 
a good purpose in that it brought forcibly to 
the minds of all concerned—shippers, con- 
signees and carriers alike—the fallacy of the 
theory that cut freight rates, after all, are 
advantageous to any one, and, conversely, rec- 
ognition of the desirability of freight rate con- 
ferences as well as of the general economic 
and wholesome effect they produce in all 
trades. 

That there can be no element of doubt as to 
the all-around constructive and economic 
value of freight rate conferences is pretty well 
demonstrated by the fact that such confer- 
ences on the part of the railroads are not 
only recognized but advocated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as an indispens- 
able agency through which the stabilization 
of trade conditions can be accomplished. For 
the same reason the United States Shipping 
Board has similarly recognized the desirability 
of such conferences by the steamship lines and 
has urged their maintenance. 


Tue functions of the average freight rate 
conference are, briefly, to establish the classi- 
fication of commodities and corresponding 
rates and trade practices as related thereto 
consistent with the normal development of the 
traffic in that particular trade; to give con- 
sideration to the difficulties and problems of 
shippers and consignees in their competition 
with other trade routes and afford such re- 
lief as the conditions may warrant; to co 
operate with shippers and consignees to the 
end that they are enabled to successfully and 
satisfactorily carry on their business in an 
orderly way. 

Tt is this cooperation and help which has 
caused shippers and consignees to appreciate 
that from rate conferences they derive bene- 
fits which it is unlikely they would get other- 
Wise, and to recognize such conferences as a 
medium through which the promotion of a 
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community of interests may be accomplished. 

It is generally supposed, and usually true, 
that the rates of all the lines—members of a 
given conference—are the same. But it does 
not always follow that because one or more 
lines are members of the same conference their 
rates are the same. In some cases the rates 
are different and when this is the case the 
difference in rates is predicated upon the dif- 
ferential principle. Concerning this, a few 
remarks might be appropriate. 

Ordinarily, the standard or level of rates 
established in any trade is based upon the 
character of the service of the lines engaged 
in that trade. Not infrequently the character 
of the service of one or more lines may be 
such as to create what might be termed a 
disability as compared with the service of 
other lines. Consequently, at equal rates the 
lines with a disability would be handicapped 
in their efforts to secure business in competi- 
tion with the lines offering a better service. 

In cases of this kind, in order to maintain 
a fixed adjustment of rates and at the same 
time enable the lines having a disability, be- 
cause of the nature of their service, to suc- 
cessfully compete with the better service, dif- 
ferentially lower rates are established for the 
so-called inferior service. Such an adjust- 
ment of differential rates serves three pur- 
poses: it enables the line with the inferior ser- 
vice to bid for business it would not other- 
wise secure, it affords the shipper and con- 
signee an opportunity to avail themselves of 
lower rates at a sacrifice of service and, finally, 
it accomplishes the maintenance of a fixed ad- 
justment of rates in an orderly fashion. 


As in any other business, the differential 
principle in freight rates is based upon the 
quality of service, and where differential rates 
are established they are the result of com- 
petition between four distinct types of service, 
in a given trade, as follows: 


Standard Differential 
All Rail All Water 
All Rail Rail and Water 
All Water (direct) All Water (tranship- 
ment) 
All Water (frequent All Water  (infre- 
sailings) quent sailings) 


The measure of the differential in the rate 
is determined by the nature of the disability 
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in the service and by comparison with dif- 
ferential adjustments maintained in other 
trades for similar services under like condi- 
tions. The largest differential is in the rates 
for an all-water versus an all-rail service with 
the differential as between the other types of 
service averaging about ten per cent. 

The principal reasons for which differen- 
tials in freight rates are usually accorded are: 

(a) The longer time in transit via an All 
Water service versus an All Rail service. 

(b) Lower packing and insurance costs via 
All Rail service on account of the physical 
handling of the merchandise, as well as the 
diminished element of damage or breakage. 

(c) Because of the longer time in transit 
due to transhipment with its possibility of 
damage or breakage and consequent addi- 
tional insurance, All Water transhipment 
routes are frequently accorded differentials as 
against All Water direct routes. 

(d) Where differentials are accorded in- 
frequent All Water service as against fre- 
quent All Water service, it is because of the 
advantages the frequent sailings afford the 
shippers in meeting letter of credit expiration 
dates and other shipping obligations that may 
be involved under “heir sales contract. 

Because of the direct or indirect relation- 
ship the freight rates of one route have to 
another, the all-around value of rate confer- 
ences can neither be appraised nor measured 
by their individual functions for, aside from 
the constructive results produced in their own 
trade route, they also, as can be visualized, 
automatically lend themselves to the mainte- 
nance of what is more or less a world-wide 
freight rate structure, which in turn creates 
what might be called a general stabilization 
of trade conditions universally. Commodities 
are thus permitted to move through their nat- 
ural rather than artificial channels with 
wholesome and economic results. 


C onsistENT with its usual construc- 
tive and progressive policy, and recognizing 
as it does that rate conferences serve as a 
stimulant to the healthy promotion of trade 
between the countries its steamers serve, the 
Unrrep Fruit Company not only is a mem- 
ber but also takes a prominent part in the ac- 


tivities of the following conferences: 


UniFnuitrco 


Havana Steamship Conference 

Gulf and South Atlantic Havana Con- 
ference 

East Coast Colombian Conference 

U. S. Atlantic and Gulf/West Coast, 
Mexico, Central and South American 
Conference 

Pacific West 
Conference 

Pacific Coast-Havana Conference 

These conferences establish and maintain 
the freight rates in the various trades which 
their names denote. Their working agree- 
ments have been filed and approved by the 
U. S. Shipping Board. 

The Company is also an associate member 
of the Southern Ports Foreign Freight Com- 
mittee, comprising the rail lines serving the 
Gulf and South Atlantic ports. This Com- 
mittee establishes the rail rates on export and 
import traffic to and from those ports. 

In addition, the Company is an associate 
member of the Association of West Indies 
Trans-Atlantic Lines which establishes the 
rates of freight between Europe and the West 
Indies and Central and South America, un- 
der which rates the Company participates in 
the handling of cargo between European and 
tropical ports in connection with the trans- 
atlantic carriers by transhipment at Boston, 
New York, New Orleans, Cristobal, King- 
ston and Havana. 

As a member of these conferences, the Com- 
pany is kept fully posted of changes and con- 
templated changes in freight rates in the va- 
rious trades. It is, therefore, in position to 
advocate and suggest such constructive action 
as will promote the interests of the shippers 
and consignees in the different trade routes 
in which our steamers operate. 

Admittedly, freight rate conferences do not 
always accomplish the maxima results con- 
templated, but as has been said before, they 
have unequivocally established themselves as 
the most practical and effective agency 
through which the economic interests of all 
concerned may be consistently protected and, 
in addition, figuratively, form the network 
within which practically the entire freight 
traffic of the world is moved. 

Although much could be written about 
freight rate conferences, the foregoing will, 
perhaps, give some idea of what they are, and 
their purpose, functions and effect. 


Coast South American 


A Page of Resident Managers 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Bert E. Reiff 


Tue history of this 


popular Resident Man- 
ager’s ris¢ to stardom is 
most interesting. He en- 
tered the employ of the 
Fruit Dispatch Company 
in June, 1905, as Cashier 
\ of the Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, Branch. This was shortly after the 
establishment of that office. Nearly two years 
had passed when he was transferred to In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, to be Cashier. But within 
a month he was called to Detroit, where he 
kept tabs on the Petty Cash faithfully for a 
period of eight years. 
Since 1915 Mr. Reiff has represented the 
organization in the great Detroit market as 
Resident Manager—popular and dependable. 


R. A. Patch 
. HERE are some very 


unusual banana histories 
behind many of our Resi- 
dent Managers. But this 
summary from Mr. 
Patch’s pen indicates one 
of the most compre- 
hensive careers on the 
roster : 


“I came to Denver from Boston, in 1879, 
and entered the fruit business as manager for 
a jobbing firm. In the summer of 1881, I 
brought the first car of bananas to Denver 
ever to cross the Missouri River for the far 
west. In 1882, I founded a business of my 
own, and in March, 1883 began shipping ba- 
nanas trom New Orleans. In 1887 I shipped 
from New York; the first car of bananas to 
come from that city to the Rocky Mountain 
Country. In October, 1899, I became Resi- 
dent Manager of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany in Denver. I have been engaged in buy- 
ing and in selling the yellow fruit for the 
past forty-seven years. It is quite possible 
that I am one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 
active banana men, in point of years and ex- 
perience, in this country,” 
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L. E. Dawson 
Pe 
[urs energetic Man- 


ager owes his present suc- 
cess to twenty-one years of 
faithful work in various 
capacities, but all for the 
Fruit Dispatch Company. 
From 1902 to 1923 he 
made himself loved by all 
in the New Orleans of- 
fice, In 1923 he took the Memphis Branch, 
where he remained until Mr. Weinberger 
called him to the new Dealers Service work. 
At the end of the year he proceeded to Cincin- 
nati as Resident Manager, where he remained 
until September, 1926, when he was chosen 
for the new Branch at Portland, Oregon. 
Since the spring of 1927 Mr. Dawson has 
carried the responsibilities of the great Minne- 
apolis Branch with conspicuous success. 


Louis D. Harper 


N oruinc expresses 
Harper’s quick wit and 
sparkling personality bet- 
ter than his own corre- 


spondence. 

“Born in Staunton, 
Va., January 26, 1880. 
Richmond, Va., High 


School; graduated 1896. 
From 1896-1899, wholesale fruit and produce, 
Richmond. Started to work with, and I like 
with much better than for, F, D. Co., Rich- 
mond, February 28, 1899, when they first took 
down the blinds for business, as Cashier and 
general utility man—the latter self-styled, and 
still like the appellation. Asst. Salesman for 
several years prior to Richmond Resident 
Managership in 1916. Just a-pluggin’, 
pluggin’, pluggin’, and never yet a ‘run-in’. 
Best of all, most kindly consideration from 
everyone, everywhere, always. 

“As this is for UNtrrurrco, can not resist 
mentioning one of my treasures, a letter from 
Mr. Preston (and it is said he wrote very 
few), thanking me for assistance rendered in 
bringing the Marine strike of 1921 to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 


UNIFRUITCO 


LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Salaried Employees Whose Service Dates from 1905 


Group VIII 


Name Location 
L. P. Weiss New Orleans 
F. H. Eaton New York 
W. M. Coffin Philadelphia 
A. M. Everson New York 
W. J. Walker New York 
W. McArthur New York 
B. E. Reiff Detroit 

G. M. Atkins* New York 
1. G. Emery Charlotte 

J. H. Hansen** Sioux City 
I. H. Northcott Albany 

L. W. Minchin Boston 

H. J. Rodgers Philadelphia 


*Out 2 years 5 months. 
**Out 3 months in 1919. 


Fruit Dispatch Notes 


Tue Glorious Fourth has passed. Many 
carloads of bananas have been unloaded, the 
usual changes and promotions have been re- 
ported, the Fruit Ditpatch Company has 
launched a great newspaper advertising cam- 
paign in twenty-four cities, with a splendid 
hook-up with the public through the Resi- 
dent Managers, the Jobbing Trade and the 
Dealers Service men. All in all it has been a 
great month, full of interest, work, and vaca- 
tions ... 


The Fruit Dispatch Accountants, under the 
able direction of Mr. W. W. Ward, joined 
the New York family from Boston. This 


Present Position Date 
Clerk January, 1905 
Selector January, 1905 
March, 1905 
March, 1905 
March, 1905 
June, 1905 
June, 1905 
July, 1905 
July, 1905 
August, 1905 
August, 1905 
August, 1905 
October, 1905 


Selector 

Asst. Manager 
Asst. to President 
Supt. Loading 
Resident Manager 
Weighmaster 
Resident Manager 
Resident Manager 
Resident Messenger 
Manager 

Supt. Loading 


group includes C. O. Ledgerwood, L. H. 
Bezanson, M. P. Courtney, A. E. Nelson, 
and P. F. Leawood. 

Mr, R. E. Connell joined the Dealers 
Service organization. He was formerly with 
the Department as a temporary employee. 


Miss Oda Nelson, stenographer in the 
Sales Department, New York, sailed late in 
June for Denmark to visit her relatives. 
Miss Nelson is expected back in September. 
Her work is being done by Miss L. B. Tomp- 
kins, who is hereby officially welcomed to the 
Company. 


Miss E, Horn took the very satisfying step 
from typist to stenographer in the General 
Accounting Office, New York. 


August, 1928 


And not to be outdone, Miss Gertrude 
Kelly of the Advertising Office, became very 
much engaged to a “certain party” and is be- 
ing coached for the wedding ceremony by her 
many friends and well wishers in the Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. J. P. DeVaney was promoted from 
Cashier at Springfield to the Cashier's post 
at St. Louis, 


Mr. Geo. J. Lampe was employed as 
Cashier at Cincinnati. 


Also, Mr. Chas, S, Hardy was employed 
in the Charleston office. 


Announcement has been received of the ap- 
pointment of Walter C. Katzmann as As- 
sistant Manager of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany at Boston. 


Mr. J. A. Knudson, formerly in the Mes- 
senger Department, has been appointed Act- 
ing Wharf Superintendent at Los Angeles. 


Here are a couple of choice excerpts from 
the able pen of the popular Traveling Audi- 
tor, R. R. Bond: 

“When Mrs, J. Scott Rider answered the 
telephone one evening ateher home in Burl- 
ingame, she was very much perturbed when 
the voice of the Long Distance operator came 
over the wire: ‘Hollywood calling Mr. Rider.’ 
A moment later, however, everything was 
lovely again in the Rider home when Mr. 
Rider had an opportunity of explaining 
that Mr. Burkhart, the genial Resident Man- 
ager of our Los Angeles office, resided there. 

“Every one that visits Salt Lake City should 
go to the justly famous Mormon Tabernacle 
during the Noon-day Organ Recital. Mr. 
Verson W. Gooch did not overlook this op- 
portunity during a recent visit there. Arriv- 
ing at the Tabernacle Grounds somewhat late, 
he met a very attractive lady who accosted 
him with the remark that she hoped they 
would not be denied admittance as the doors 
are securely closed when the concert begins. 
They were in time, fortunately, and sat to- 
gether during the program, and when the oc- 
casion permitted, engaged in a conversation 
which, to Mr. Gooch at least, proved quite 
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interesting. It was not until later that he 
learned the identity of his chance acquaintance. 
Attending the theater the following evening, 
he recognized her as Miss Ethel Barrymore.” 


New Orleans 


C onGRaTULATIONS are extended to 
Mr. Louis J. Demarest, Assistant Wharf 
Superintendent at New Orleans, who re- 
cently became a grandfather. ‘The newcomer 
is the daughter of Mr. Demarest’s second 
eldest son. 


Mr, Chas, M. Wynns has become a bene- 
dict. While Mr. Wynns was Assistant Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager in this city and, later, 
General Traffic Manager at New York, we 
learned to love him well, and we say to him 
and to Mrs, Wynns, in the language of Rip 
Van Winkle, “Here's to your good health; 
may you live long and prosper.” 


In a recent Uniervurtco Club bulletin an- 
nouncing schedules for ladies’ single first 
round tennis matches, and names of contest- 
ants, date, hour, etc., we noted the follow- 
ing: “All the above ladies are requested to be 
on time.” Was this injunction added by a 
married man on the committee ? 


We are glad to see Mr. George E. F ischer, 
Chief Clerk, Traffic Department, back at his 


desk after a minor operation. 


On June 5, Mr. M. M. Muller, Assistant 
Resident Messenger at Chicago, Il., was mar- 
ried to Miss Jean Sewall. The marriage, 
which took place at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Chicago, was followed by a reception 
at the home of the bride’s brother. Our best 
wishes are extended to Mr, and Mrs, Muller. 


The championship of the ladies’ single ten- 
nis tournament of the Unirrurrco Club was 
won by Miss Edna Durbin on June 21. After 
weeks of elimination contests the field nar- 
rowed down to Miss Winnie Schultz, of the 
Accounting Department, Secretary of the 
Club, and Miss Durbin. The final game was 
played in two straight sets, the score being 
6-3 and 6-1. We feel that Miss Durbin is to 
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be doubly congratulated on her victory, as 
Miss Schultz, an all-around athlete, is a skil- 
ful tennis player. 


Messrs. Charles Wm. Gleason and Fred 
C. Smith have been employed as Messengers 
at New Orleans. 


Mr. C. J. Martin, formerly Messenger at 
Mounds, IIL, has been transferred to Pull- 
man, IIl., as Assistant Resident Messenger. 


Mr. A. J. Ryan, formerly Assistant Resi- 
dent Messenger at Pullman, III, has been 
transferred to Chicago as Assistant Resident 
Messenger. 


Mr. W. H. Rousseaux, formerly Resident 
Messenger at Charleston, S. C., has been 
transferred to Memphis, Tenn., as Assistant 
Resident Messenger. 


Harold and Gerald Hoffman make a bid for 
the title of the World’s Most Beautiful 


Babies. Harold and Gerald, twin sons of 
Mr. A. Hoffman, of the Banana Selling 
Company, Inc., New Orleans, are now three 
and a half years old, and, if anything, more 
beautiful than when we published their 
photograph a year ago 


UNIFRUITCO 


Morning Exercises for the 
Tired Business Man 


R ISE 7 A. M. 


Stand in the middle of room, raise arms 
slowly overhead, take deep breath and say 
“Damn the Public,” lowering arms in atti- 
tude of despair. Ten times. 

Extend body face downward on floor, cover 
eyes with hands, kick heels, think of the high 
cost of living, and weep, till dry. 

Kneel, wring hands, meditate upon the la- 
bor unions and groan 150 times. 

Assume sitting position, hands on hips, sway 
gently to and fro and concentrate on prohibi- 
tion until a generous frothing at the mouth 
sets in. Till exhausted. 

Collapse on floor. Grovel vigorously, think 
of the income tax and gnash your teeth as in 
Ad lib. 

While cooling off try to get a number on 
the telephone. 

NOTE :—Observe _ this 
every morning before breakfast and you will 
reach the office with most of the cares and 
troubles of the day already out of your sys- 


anger. 


simple regimen 


tem. 

“Pass this along,” we are told, “to a friend 
who is grouchy because the complex machin- 
ery of civilization does not always function 
perfectly.” 


Contribution, Tela 


Spanish Section of Purchasing 
Department 
(Continued from page 53) 


sent to the States for repairs. In this case, 
the value of the articles must not be shown, 
but only the cost of the repairs, and on ship- 
ments of cylinders of oxygen which are re- 
filled, only the value of the contents is de- 
clared. 

As a rule, we are able to forward all our 
shipping documents to the Divisions by the 
vessels carrying the shipments, thereby en- 
abling our people in the tropics to effect the 
Custom House clearance of the goods without 
trouble or delay and to ascertain the landed 
cost of the merchandise without having to 
wait for any papers. 
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